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MUSIC BOXES. 


CLOSING OUT SALE AT 
HALF THE REGULAR PRICE. 


This being our last sale in this city for some years, 
we desire to sell out the entire stock before closing our 
Salesrooms for the season. To this end we quote the 
lowest possible prices, with only small advance over 
cost of manufacturing, to cover expenses, 

Only finest quality, High Class Music Boxes, speci- 
ally made for our retail trade, including many new 
styles, with latest improvements, and of the greatest 
durabiltty ; far superior to the ordinary Music Boxes 
a sold in this country, The tone of these 

xes is v wertul and at the same time remarka- 
bly sweet. usical Boxes with Bells, Drums, Castag- 
nets, Celestial Voices, Harp Zither, Piccolo, T ae 
Mandoline, Forte-Piano, and Sublime-Harmonie, 
with two and three main s rings, running twice oad 
— times the length of ordinary Music Boxes by one 
windL 

~ stock of small Music Boxes; also, Albums, 
Cigar Parlors, Decanters, &c., with concealed music, 


IMMENSE DISPLAY. NEWEST SELECTIONS. 


No home should be without one of these beautful 
Instruments. 

This is an opportunity seldom offered. Price-list on 
application. 


C. GAUTSCHI & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MUSICAL BOXES, 
St CROIX, SWITZERLAND. 
SALESROOMS : " 


1018 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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SECOND EDITION. 


THE 


Dictionary of the Bible. 


EDITED BY THE 
Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D., LL.D. 

The first edition of this most comprehensive 
and complete work was exhausted within less 
than twelve months from the date of its first 
issue. 

This new, able and thoroughly scholarly 
work has received the highest commendations 
from Professors, Pastors, Teachers and the 
Religious Press. It should be 
On the Study Table of tiweryone. 

Crown Octavo, Cloth, handsomely bound 
400 Engravings, 12 Colored Maps, 958 
pages. Price, only $2.50. Half Leather, 
Library, $3.25. Turkey Antique, $3.75. 
Turkey Gilt, $4.00. /ostage free. 


The American Sunday School Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
10 Bible House, New York. 





NOW READY. 
IBLIOTHECA AMEKI- 
CANA, 1883. Being a 
priced Catalogue of a large 
collection (nearly 7,000 items, ) 
of Books and Pamphlets re- 
lating to America. 
Price, 50 cents. 


8vo. 312 pages. 


Will be sent to any address, on receipt of the price 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
CINCINNATI. 
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BOO KS, Modern and Ancient, Standard 
Scientific, Rare, Curious, Fine 
Aris, Mechanics, Ete. American and Foreign. 
Priced and Descriptive Catalogue sent to any ad- 
dress by LEON & BROTHER, 78 East Washington 
Square, New York City. 


THE ()LD Boox-Buver’s (;UIDE. 


Journal devoted to old books, First number, Janu- 
F ary, 1883. Contains original and selected matter; 
also catalogue of old and rare books for sale by us, in 
every branch of literature. Subscriptions, 50 cts. per 
annum. Sample copy free. Address, JORDAN 
BROS., 127 S. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








2) & 23 South Sixth St.,& S. E. Cor. of Dela. 
ware Avenue & Arch Street. Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country- 
Seat, Over rs0o acres under cultivation, growing 
Landreth s Garden Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Regis- 
ter and Almanac for 1882, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and 
free to all applicants 








STEAM HEATING AND FER asa, 
Wood's American Kitchener Ri 
a9 SOUTH FOURTH TREET. 


T steam P, WOOD & CO, 





Robert Clarke & Co., 


CINCINNATI, 


WILL SHORTLY REPRINT 


John Leith’s Captivity. 
A Rare ao Seuagyeee- 


A Short Biography of John Leith, giv 
ing a Brief Account of his Traveis 
and Sufferings among the ndtans for 

Eighteen Years (1774-1792); together 

with his Religious Exercises, from 

his own relation. By Ewe Jer- 

FRIES. Pudlished at Lancaster, Ohto, 

m 1831; now to be reprinted, with 

/llustrative Notes by C. W. BUTTER- 


FIELD, Author of ‘* Crawford's 
Campatgn,”’ etc., ete. 
It will make about 120 pages, and will be nicely 


printed, in octavo, on heavy tinted paper. Price, $2.00. 
We will print of this pamphlet just one hundred 
copies, ninety of which will be for sale, unless orders 


for a larger number are received before the 15th of 
February, 1883. 

The exact number printed will be announced, and 
each copy numbered. There will be no copies for sa’e 


after February 15th, unless the orders fall short of 


ninety 
ROBERT CLARKE & Co., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, 0O. 


Emerson at Home and Abroad. 


By Moncure D. Conway. §1.50 


i his book is the work of one who was pers 
well acquainted with Emerson for nearly thirty years, 
and with the eminent persons (Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
and others,) who in that time surrounded him at Con- 
cord. 

The London Bookseller says : 

‘‘No more readable book has been published for a 

long time.”’ 


nally 


The Scotsman says : 

‘4 very interesting volume, 
read with pleasure.” 
The London Telegraph says : 

** Accepted as the exposition of a disciple rather than 
a critical biographical estimate, the work is a mem rial 
not unworthy Emerson, and that is no smal! praise.”’ 
The Christian Register says: 

‘‘A wreath which is surely one of the most beautiful 
and fragrant that has yet been laid upon the thinker’s 
grave.” 


James R. Oscoop & Co., 


which everyone can 


Boston. 


Wm. F. Murphy's Sons, 


STATIONERS, BLANK-BOOK 
MAKERS, PRINTERS, 


509 Chestnut Street, Phila. 





THE GIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 


incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SuRPLUs, $827,338 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, Tuomas RipGway. 
Vice-President, Joun B, GARRETT. 
Treasurer, Huenry TATNALL. 
Actuary, Wirt1am P. Houston. 
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Thirty- Fifth Anal Report 


CF THE 


Penn Murua LIFE 


[NsuRANCE (Company, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Net Assets, Dec. 31,1881, $7,314,655 03 
Receipts during the year: 


For Premiums, . + $1,35 8,136 


For Interest,. . . 460,737 A 818,873 92 
$9,133,528 95 








DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death,. . . . $468,755 04 
Matured Endowments, 62,932 00 
Surrendered Policies,. . 94,726 22 
Cash and Note Dividends, 287,294 51 
Re-inmsurance,. ..... 894 99 
Total paid policy- 

holders,. . . $920,602 76 


Taxes and Legal Expenses, 33,183 52 
Salaries, Medical Fees and 


Office Expenses, 78,154 9 
Commissions to Agents, 
Rents, etc., 115,907 40 


Agency andother Expenses, 65,655 99 
Advertising, Printing, Sup- 
kis <-e's's Wiad 
Fire Insurance, Office Fur- 
mature, €0C.,.. « « « 


17,636 o1 


7,649 93 1,238,790 52 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1883, $7,894,738 43 
ASSETS. 


Philadelphia and other City Loans, 
R. and Water Bonds, Bank 


and other Stocks, $3,650,554 40 
Mortgages and Ground Rents, «3 2,043,431 go 
Premium Notes secured by Policies, 

Gites . 26466406 4.4 - 665,876 78 
Loans on " Collaterals, ete. 640,867 co 
Home Office and Real Estate bought 

i... .... eeeeerere 829,778 53 
Cash in Trust Companies and on hand, 64,229 82 


Net Ledger Assets as above, 


i ; $7,894,738 43 
Net Deferred and Unreported Pre- * 


We os se me be Ce 140,273 25 
Interest due and accrued,. ..... 56,430 44 
Market Value of Stocks, etc., over cost, 392,365 60 


Gross Assets, Jan. 1,1883, %8,483,807 72 
LIABILITIES. 


Losses reported, but not 
ORs. @ 6 a 4b $ 
Reserve at 4 per cent. to 
re-insure risks,. . . 
Surplus on Life Rate En- 
dowments, &c., and 
General Surplus, 4 
per cent. basis,. . . 


165,634 07 


6,854,849 ~ 


1,463,324 65 $8,483,807 72 








Surplus at 4 1-2 percent., 
Pennsylvania Stand- 
ard, (estimated,).... . $1,809,462 
Number of Policies in force, 14,9 
Amount of insurance in force, $38, 194.5 
Number of policies issued in 188 6 
Amount insured in 1882, . $6, 495.4 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, Vice-President. 
H. S. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 
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To Advertisers: 





Jupicious ADVERTISING Pays. 
H. W. CROTZER, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT 


Address P.O. Box 2445, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Business men will save TIME and MONEY by en- 
trusting their advertising to a seiahie and experienced 





agent. 
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ESTABLISHED 1853. 


CHAS. S. CAFFREY CO. 


OF CAMDEN, N. J.; 


CHAS. S. CAFFREY, President 





BEST QUALITY AND DISTINCTIVE STYLES 


ARRIAGE 



































cHAS.S.CAFFREY Co 
CAMDEN. N.J. , 





OF VARIOUS STYLES FOR CITY AND COUNTRY USE, ALL POSITIVELY 
OUR OWN CONSTRUCTION. 


THE CELEBRATED CAFFREY WAGONS 


PERFECT FOR SPEED AND ROAD DRIVING. 


BUSINESS AND PLEASURE VEHICLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Warerooms: 1522 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


wee + eee M ANUF ACTORIES : (bet. 8th andgth,) PHILA. 


SPEciaAL DgsicNs SENT UPON APPLICATION. Address, CAMDEN, N. J. 
PRICES AND GRADE OF WORK UNIFORM TO ALL. 


Chester Street, ab. Race, 





INSURANCE COMPANY or NORTH AMERICA 


No. 232 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
MARINE, INLAND AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


Assets, January, 1, 1882, $8,818,805.38. 
Capital Stock, $3,000,000,00 Surplus over all Liabilities, $3,459,478.08 


CHARLES PLATT, President. GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 





STZODDART’S MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


SPLENDID COLLECTION OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


Just Issued—New Catalogue of over 600 Pieces of Choice Music to select from, embracing all grades and 
4 


varieties of Music. 
FULL SIZE MUSIC PAPER, BEST COMPOSERS, SURPRISINGLY CHEAP. 
S&@Send stamp for New Catalogue. 


J. M. STODDART & CO., ro18 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 
Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Fxecutor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for 
the e..ccution of Trusts, also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting 
of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 
WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
Sec’y and Treasurer. 








J. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


EDWARD S. HANDY, 
Vice-President, 


DIRECTORS. 
AUGUSTUS HEATON 
DANIEL HADDOCK, jr., 
EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, 
Hon.WILLIAM A. PORTER, 
EDWARD 8. HANDY. 


J. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 
R. P. McCULLAGH, 
AMES L. CLAGHORN 
ENjAMIN B. COMEGYS, 


ALEXANDER BROWN, 
AMES M. AERTSEN 
ANIEL B, CUMMINS, 

WILLIAM 8. GRANT 


Fine Clothing 
Ready Made. 


We have now ready to put 
right on just as stylish, good 
fitting and well made clothing 
as you would get if you lett 
your measure and waited for it. 
Business and Dress Suits in all 
the most reliable makes of For- 
eign and Domestic Cloths from 
$12 to $40. Overcoats from $10 
to the very finest, You will be 


‘surprised at the variety and ex- 


tent of our overcoat stock. 

We do just as well for the 
Boys. Our Boys’ Clothing fits 
well, the materials are good, 
are strongly sewed and not 
high in price. 


» Joon WanaMAKER & Co. 
818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


THOMAS CHASE, LL.D.(Harv.), President. 


Under care of members of the Society of Friends, but 
ge to others, Classical and Scientific Courses. 
o Preparatory Department. Location in the country, 
nine miles west of Pm peice ps on the Penna. kK. R., 
unusually healthful, and remarkably free from un- 
desirable associations, Buildings situated in a beautiful 
park of sixty acres. Both boarding and day students 
received, Students have practical work in an Astro- 
nomical Observatory, the largest near Philadelphia, 
and ina well-appointed Chemical Laboratory Care- 
fully selected Library of 14,000 vols., to whose shelves 
students have free access. Limited numbers bring each 
student under direct personal influence of professors 
Next Hailf-Year begins 2d month, ra 1883. For 
circulars, etc. apply to Pror. A. C. THOMAS, A.M., 








Prefect, HAVERFORD CoL.LeGe Post Orricz, Penna. 
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M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 


Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 





FITZGERALD’S PATENT GAS MAKING 
APPARATUS, PATENTED 188r, 





This wonderful machine will make gas for a ten 

roomed house, equal, if not a better gas, than that fur- 

nished by the city gas companies, and at one-third the 

cost charged by them. Price of machine rated to sup- 

Ply ten lights, $35. Twenty-five lights, $85, and all 

other sizes furnished equally as cheap in proportion, 
FACTORY AND SALESROOM, 


111 N. FOURTH ST., ABOVE ARCH. 


N. B.—Wanted a live agent in every town and city 
in the United States to handle my goods, A perma- 
nent, legitimate, handsomely paying business can be 
built up on the above-named goods, in connection with 





others not mentioned here, For further information 
send 3-cent stamp, 


Penna. STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Rartway Frocs, Crossincs anp 
SWITCHEs, 
Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 
Works at Stze.ton, Daupnin Co.,-Penna, 


drFICE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH &T., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sup anp Encine 


Burtpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





WM. SELLERS & Co. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





BARKER BROTHERS & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 
allow Interest on Deposits, and trans- 
act a general Banking and Brokerage 


Business, 


NARR & GERLACH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, AND STUTTGART. 
CLOUGH & 


warren, ()RGAND. 


THE ONLY ORGANS WITH 


QUALIFYING TUBES GIVING THE 
PIPE ORGAN TONE. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HAT Mr. ARTHUR has made so few of the changes in offices which 
his Stalwart friends desire of him, that the New York custom-house 
still remains in the hands of Mr. RoBertson and other misliked Repub- 
licans, they now begin to explain by a reference to his bad habit of 
procrastination. ‘‘ Look at Ohio!’’ they say. ‘‘ There are several 
important offices, including a seat on the bench, which have been vacant 
for months, and no appointments are made. Everybody asks who are to 
be the Civil Service Commissioners ; the President says he has not given 
the matter a thought, as the selection is not to be made till February. 
Mr. ARTHUR is slow to make up his mind, but still slower in acting.”’ 
It is his friends who make these comments and seek to resolve into a 
fault the conduct which those who affect less intimacy with the President 

are inclined to ascribe to a better cause. 





Mr. W. R. Moore, a member from Tennessee, has done well to 
introduce into the House of Representatives an amendment to the 
Constitution repealing the Eleventh Amendment. The Republican 
majority of this Congress cannot put to a better use any spare time ®ey 
can carve out of this session, than by passing this amendment and the 
bill to give Alaska a Territorial Government. Both would remove a cry- 
ing shame from the national record. The measure proposed by Mr. 
Moore would serve to remove from the Republican party a stigma 
which a few leaders have done their best to affix to it by their alliance 
with Mr. Manone and his repudiators. It would put into practical 
shape the doctrine of the sacredness of public obligations, so often 
enunciated by the national platforms of the party. Nor would the 
support of the measure be confined to the Republicans and Republican 
States. Maryland, Delaware, Kentucky and Missouri have kept their 
skirts clear of this disgraceful business; and Congressmen like Mr. 
BayarD, Mr. PENDLETON, Mr. Morrison and Mr. CartisLE might be 
expected to get a hearty support. 

It should not be forgotten, that, although an amendment to the 
Constitution must be approved by three-fourths of the State Legislatures, 
there is no limit of time fixed within which this approval must be secured. 
And, when once a State Legislature has cast its vote for an amendment, 
that vote stands forever as the vote of that State, no subsequent Legis- 
lature having the power to repeal that action. It may take a century 
to carry the repeal of the Eleventh Amendment ; but, if this Congress 
can set the business on foot, it will be accomplished sooner or later. 
And no subsequent Congress can reverse what this Congress has done 
in proposing this amendment to the States. 

Apart from considerations of national honor, the matter appeals 
directly to the interests of the honest States. Missouri, for instance, 
wishes to refund the State debt at something like the rates which the 
national treasury secured from the money-market. Were the Eleventh 
Amendment not in the way, there would not be the slightest difficulty. 
The credit of Missouri would be not only as good as that of the general 
Government, but better. The creditor of the national Government 
has no security but the national good faith. Upon that he lendsat three 
per cent. The creditor of the States would have the material guarantee 
furnished by their property, and would run no risk whatever. Because 
there are dishonest and repudiating States, and because there is a pro- 
vision in the Constitution which secures them immunity in dishonesty, 
every honest State has to pay at a high rate for the money it borrows. 





Botu House and Senate have given the country an agreeable disap- 
pointment by their vigorous treatment of the public business during the 
present short session. The appropriation bills have not lagged to the 
end of the session. A great measure of reform demanded by public 
opinion has been made law. And the very large subject of tariff 





revision, while not yet disposed of, has been undertaken with an energy 
which gives promise of some not unsatisfactory result before the end of 
the session. Had the majority acted with as much energy at the last 
session, the popular estimate of this Congress would not have been such 
as to weight the party at the polls last November. 

Of the minority, no such praise can be uttered. They have shown 
no disposition to confine themselves to the proper business of an opposi- 
tion ; viz., the criticism and improvement of the measures put forward 
by the minority. Mr. Hearty and Lord, Cuurcnit in the British 
Parliament have not been more obstructive than Democrats of the 
Senate and House have been with regard to tariff revision. Day after 
day has been all but wasted by a faction of Democrats whom the rest of 
their party show no ability and little disposition to restrain. Every 
question of detail has been treated as giving a fresh occasion for review- 
ing the whole question of Protection vs. Free Trade, and the Senate 
especially—as we predicted,—has listened to the crambe ter cocta of Mr. 
Becx’s one speech until they know it by heart. This is very poor 
policy on the part of the Democrats. The American people have the 
sense to see where rests the responsibility for delays which are deranging 
the business of the country by destroying that confidence which is the 
prerequisite to enterprise. It is doubly foolish, because, as the ex- 
perience of the present Congress shows, the problem of tariff revision is 
one of such difficulty that any party might be glad to have it off its 
hands. The next Congress will be far worse prepared to undertake it 
than is the present one. The next House may be disposed, as some of 
the Democrats proclaim, to make a clean sweep of the protective policy. 
But they will find a majority of the Senate pledged beforehand to throw 
out every measure they propose. This majority will not depend on the 
strength of the Republican vote in the Senate. While a single Repub- 
lican, Mr. VAN Wyck, is a Free Trader, from three to seven of the 
Democratic Senators, besides the two Senators from Virginia, may be 
regarded as sure to vote for the maintenance of the tariff, or at least 
against any decided reduction of its duties. And beyond the Senate’s 
action lies the veto of the President, with no two-thirds majority to 
over-ride it. It may be good fun to worry the Republicans now; but 
when the new Congress meets the laugh will be on the other side. 





Tue Senate is spending a great deal of its time upon a tariff which 
it hardly can expect to pass. This, we presume, is with a view to 
saving time when the tariff reported by the House Committee of Ways 
and Means comes before it for action; those Senators who wish to 
make speeches will have had their opportunity already. We think it a 
pity that another course was not taken. Would it not be possible for 
some member of the Senate to move the substitution of that tariff under 
some other name, so that the Senate may proceed with its discussion 
and amendment at once? If the temper of the House is indicated by 
its course thus far, it means to pass the bill substantially as its Com- 
mittee reported it, so that the issue for the Senate lies substantially be- 
tween the adoption of that report or the continuance of the present 
tariff. Of course, amendments on points on which it can be shown 
clearly that the Committee of Ways and Means have erred, can be 
effected. But, apart from these details, the principle of the bill is one 
to which the Republicans of the House stand committed, and in this 
they are supported by the demands of the business community generally. 

We regret greatly some of the alterations which the Committee of 
Ways and Means made in the duties proposed by the Commission of 
Revision. We regret their failure to amend others, such as the book 
duties and the retention of the duties on raw sugar. But, taken asa 
whole, the bill proposed by the House Committee is much preferable 
to that before the Senate; and the treatment which the iron duties have 
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had at the hands of the Senate satisfies us that it is to the initiative 
taken by the House that we must look for a reasonable protective tariff. 





THE request for an appropriation of two hundred thousand dollars 
to complete the census has been met by a proposal to appropriate half 
so much, the House Committee on the subject being satisfied that there 
has been both mismanagement and waste in the use of the money al- 
ready given. This has been due partly to the want of proper arrange- 
ments and accommodations in Washington for undertaking such a work, 
partly to defects in the plan, but very much to the necessity which re- 
moved General WaLKER from the charge of the Bureau. When the presi- 
dency of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology was offered him, it 
was accompanied by the condition that he should give up all his time and 
energies to the work of the Institute. Mr. WALKER felt that he owed 
it to himself to accept the offer, but he left the Bureau in charge of 
General SETON with much regret. Mr. SETON proved unequal to the 
work, and has broken down in health through constant worry, so that 
he has not been out of bed for some time. Another subordinate has 
proved equally unable to manage a bureau scattered in garrets and cel- 
lars through Washington, unable to command the best service because 
it offers only temporary employment, and besieged by all the arithmet- 
ical, sociological and miscellaneous cranks in the country. The trustees 
of the Institute of Technology seem to have discovered that they made 
a mistake in removing Mr. WALKER from a work upon whose successful 
completion his reputation, and consequently his value in his new field 
of labor, depends in some measure. At any rate, General WALKER re- 
turns to Washington to gather up and disentangle the confused threads 
of the scheme, and the country looks to see the census in the public 
possession within a reasonable time. And we venture to say, that, 
when it is finished, it will be seen to be a work of which any country 
might be proud. 

The whole trouble suggests a revolution of the methods of taking 
the census. Instead of crowding everything into a single year, and 
depending upon persons who will take temporary employment, there 
should be a permanent bureau in Washington, well located and provided, 
with a smaller staff of officials, and some man like Mr. WALKER always 
at their head. The work should be distributed over the whole decade. 
The year 1890 might be given to the statistics of population alone ; 
1891 to the statistics of agriculture; 1892 to those of commerce, ship- 
ping, railroads, canals, etc. ; 1893 to those of manufactures; 1894 to 
the religious classification ; 1895 to the sanitary statistics, with an inci- 
dental and less thorough re-enumeration of the people; 1896 to the 
revenues, expenditures and debts of the local governments, down to the 
smallest township; 1897 to the statistics of schools, colleges, libraries, 
free reading-rooms, and the like; and so on. There would be no 
necessity for the hurry and confusion which has characterized our recent 
census enumerations, and the Bureau always would have at its service a 
body of real experts,—not specialists in this or that field, but equally 
ready to serve in each in turn. 





THE Boston Advertiser shows less than its usual candor in its com- 
ments on the failure of our silver legislation to retrieve the price of 
silver and to do several other large things. The advocates of the 
remonetization of silver did not expect these or any great results from 
the coinage of a small quantity of silver on public account. What the 
Bianp bill proposed was the free coinage of silver on private account ; 
and they predicted, that, if the United States took this step, other 
silver-using nations would follow the example, and the price of silver 
would be retrieved. We are not arguing their case; we neither have, 
nor had, any certainty as to the effects of such a law as this. But we 
think it unfair to hold the advocates of free coinage responsible for the 
effects of a measure which they did not propose. 

That remonetization of silver will come, we feel quite certain ; and 
also that it will be effected on the basis of an international agreement 
which will include all the European nations. ‘‘ The struggle for gold,”’ 
to which the Advertiser devoted an article recently, shows the necessity 
for it. As Dr. SoETBEER shows, the supply of new gold has been de- 
creasing since 1856. In that year it reached the total of £29,520,000. 
The decline has been maintained pretty steadily ever since. The aver- 
age for the half decade of 1876-80 was but £22,484,000 a year, and 





there is no prospect of any increase. On the other hand, the demand 
for gold has been increased. The Latin union has become virtually ex- 
tinct, the several nations in it relying upon gold as their reserves. 
Italy has resumed specie payments in gold; so have the United States. 
Of our own supply of fresh gold, we export little, where formerly we 
sent it all abroad ; and thus we have diminished the chief source of 
supply for the Old World. On the other hand, population has increased, 
and commerce has increased still faster. In spite of the larger develop- 
ment of those contrivances by which credit and set-off take the place of 
coin, the demand for gold grows much faster than the supply ; and the 
course of peaceful commerce has been converted into an international 
battle for this metal, in which individual merchants are crushed as mer- 
cilessly as they would be between two armies in conflict. There can be 
but one way out of this, and that is the restoration of silver by a reversal 
of the steps of national policy by which it has been discredited. 





VorTEs in the Pennsylvania Senate, Wednesday, showed more and 
more how Governor Pattison and his party friends in that chamber are 
‘‘askew.’’? On the question of confirming two nominations for sealers 
of weights and measures in Philadelphia, the yeas were twenty-one and 
the nays twenty-three, (two-thirds of the whole Senate, thirty-four votes, 
being necessary in the affirmative,) and on the confirmation of Mr. 
SmiTH as Recorder there were but thirteen yeas to twenty-six nays. 
The showing, in fact, was worse than is actually disclosed by this state- 
ment; for on the SMITH nomination six Democrats who were present 
declined to vote, and one, Mr. Coxe, voted no. 

All this simply is in line with the other evidence that Mr. PATTISON 
is not making good use of his initiative. He has moved unskillfully. 
He cannot command the support of his party ; important as it is to 
them that there should be unity of action, the Senators find themselves 
unable to give him a cordial and compact following. The right thing 
to be done in respect to the Recorder’s Office is not to replace Mr. 
Lane with another person, but to abolish the place entirely, or at least 
to strip it of its functions and make it of no value to the holder. This 
will be real reform, and the quicker the Legislature begins it the better. 





SINCE we wrote last, Mr. Plums has been re-elected Senator from 
Kentucky, Mr. Coxe from Texas, and Mr. McPuHErson from New 
Jersey. The struggle in Colorado, we regret to say, has ended in the 
defeat of Mr. Pitkin and the election of Mr. TaBor for the short term 
and Mr. Bowen for the long one. (This is the seat vacated by Mr. 
TELLER when he became Secretary of the Interior, and which is now 
held by Mr. Cuitcorr under the Governor of Colorado’s appointment ; 
Mr. Tasor will take it until March 4th, and Mr. Bowen for six years 
thereafter.) Both the new men were what are called ‘‘ bonanza ’’ can- 
didates, and, unless experience goes for nothing, this young State, by 
electing them, has taken the right course to efface itself in the national 
Senate. 

In Nebraska, the Republicans had a majority of the members ; but 
it seemed for a time as though they were unable to unite upon any can- 
didate. The Anti-Monopoly party and the Democrats were equally 
unable to agree ; but at times it seemed as though they might coalesce 
and secure enough Republican votes to effect a choice. At last, how- 
ever, a Republican majority was united in the support of Mr. MANDER- 
SON, who is to be the new Senator from this State. His is a name un- 
known to national politics, but he is recommended to Philadelphia by 
being a native of this city. 





Tue laws of Massachusetts provide for the printing of two thousand 
copies of the Governor’s Message. Not content with this and the cir- 
culation given it by the newspapers within and without the State, Mr. 
BuT.er’s friends in the Legislature proposed to give it a further pub- 
licity by issuing a much larger edition for general distribution. The 
proposal has been voted down, and very properly. It is not unusual 
to extend the circulation of such messages in this way ; but Governor 
BuTLer’s performance was not of the sort that any self-respecting Com- 
monwealth would care to scatter broadcast. Its misrepresentations and 
insinuations have furnished the enemies of the Commonwealth with a 
text for gibes innumerable ; and, as ‘‘a lie goes a league while the truth 
is putting on its boots,’’ no attention is paid to the exposure of its 
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falsehoods. Even so respectable a paper as Zhe Evangelist of New York 
reproduces the statement that seventy per cent. of the money expended 
by the State on its reformatory institutions is absorbed in salaries and the 
like, although it had been shown by a reference to official reports that 
the amount was less than forty per cent. 





New York at last has its railroad commission of three members,— 
one a Republican, one a Democrat, and the other the nominee of the 
Anti-Monopoly organization. The proceedings of the body will be 
watched with great interest; for, although it is vested with little more 
than advisory powers, whatever criticisms it makes will have an official 
character and the railroads hardly will venture to ignore them. In 
Pennsylvania, the new Constitution demands much more vigorous action 
in the direction of State control of these corporations ; yet nothing has 
been done and very little proposed. Perhaps Mr. Pattison and Mr. 
CassiDy mean to signalize themselves in this matter; but, if so, it is to 
be hoped that they will master the problem better than did Mr. Partri- 
SON that of ‘‘home rule’’ for cities. It seems rather peculiar for a 
Governor to take high ground in this matter and then to begin a 
struggle to deprive the city of Philadelphia of the right to elect her own 
Comptroller. 





THE problem of conducting State prisons on the contract system 
has been raised in the New York Legislature, and disclosures have been 
made as to the state of affairs in the prisons which do not confirm the 
opinion of those who think that method wise. There is a certain at- 
mosphere of grave and severe moral discipline which seems proper for 
a prison. There Justice shows her frowning face to those unworthy 
members of society whom she cannot leave at liberty with their fellow- 
men. They are secluded for a time, primarily on the principle of equal 
retribution and as an atonement to justice, but partly, also, in the hope 
that society’s emphasis on the principle of retribution will lead them to 
consider their ways. Some kind of employment under such circum- 
stances is allowable asa help to a better life after release. But, when the 
whole atmosphere is transformed into that of a factory,—when the suc- 
cess of the institution is measured, not by its punitive and reformatory 
effects, but by its income from prison labor,—and when the convict is 
taught to dread chiefly the punishments imposed for his not satisfying 
the contractor,—then a prison misses the very purpose of its existence. 
It may save the State money, but it will have no effect in reducing the 
numbers of the criminal classes. 


From a contemporary we take these comparisons as to the salaries 
paid monthly to school-teachers in several States: 


Alabama, . $20.96 for men and women. 
California, $80.26 for men and $64.73 for women. 
Kentucky, $21.65 for men and women. 
Massachusetts, . $67.54 for men and $30.59 for women. 
Nevada, $101.47 for men and $77 for women. 
North Carolina, $21.65 for men and women. 
Pennsylvania, $32.26 for men and $28.42 for women, 


The low rate of pay for women in Massachusetts grows out of the excess 
of women in that State and the consequent competition for teacherships. 
The Pennsylvania figures do not, we presume, include either Philadel- 
phia or Pittsburg, whose school systems are separate from that of the 
State. But we doubt if the inclusion of the returns from the cities 
would much improve the poor showing we make. The cost of living in 
Pennsylvania is higher than in New England, and the average wealth of 
our people much greater than that of even Massachusetts. Yet a male 
teacher commands thirty-five dollars and eighteen cents a month more 
there than here, and a woman is worth two dollars and seventeen cents 
amonth more. But, indeed, the showing is not highly creditable to 
any State. In none of them does a teacher earn the wages of a good 
shoemaker or carpenter, to say nothing of a plumber. 





Wuat will'the State of Tennessee do with the defaulting Treasurer, 
Mr. Potk? In any honest State, there would be no room for the ques- 
tion. What Philadelphia means to do with Mr. Puipps, when the 
Canadians make up their minds to send him back, admits of no room 
fora doubt. But there is a very natural feeling in Tennessee that to 
punish Mr. Potk would be rather a queer proceeding. The State 





elected him to do its dirty work as the head of a repudiating treasury. 
The Legislature formally applauded his apparent zeal against the wicked 
creditors who wanted their January interest. The public opinion of 
Tennessee sustained this man in acts for the State’s benefit which are 
no better than those for which he is held in custody. The grocer who 
sets his clerk to sand the sugar and water the vinegar, has no moral right 
to complain if the young man who has been trained in such practices ~ 
cannot be trusted with the till. This is a more serious matter for Ten- 
nessee than her people seem to feel. An army of young people are 
growing up in the State, sensitive to the atmosphere of contemporary 
opinion. The State, which should be a partnership in all the virtues, 
sets them an open example of vice. The influences which corrupted 
Mr. PoLk are working less directly, but not less powerfully, upon 
myriads of more plastic minds. Will society continue to exist, in 
spite of deteriorating forces, like this of public dishonesty? It is ex- 
tremely likely that the young men who come from such States to push 
their fortunes will become marked men in all the great centres of com- 
merce and industry. It will be said of them that they had the bad 
sort of bringing up to be honest and trustworthy. Their State is help- 
ing to affix a stigma to them. 


Anp Alabama now appears in the same list with Tennessee. Her 
Treasurer has also decamped, his accounts being short to the amount of 
$217,687. Mr. ViNcENT, like Mr. PoLk, is of Southern birth, a Demo- 
crat, and an ex-Confederate soldier, so that no reflection falls upon the 
North, so far as now can be perceived, and there is nothing whatever of 
the ‘‘ carpet-bagger’’ element in the affair. But Alabama, like Tennes- 
see,—like the Southern States generally, for that matter,—paid most of 
her debt within a few years by repudiating it, and so gave Mr. VINCENT 
a lesson in business dealing which it seems he has learned very well. 





Uran’s characteristic trouble is again attracting attention, and Mr. 
WILLITs has introduced into Congress a new anti-polygamy bill. At 
least a dozen similar measures have been presented during the past few 
years. Our information from Utah is, however, that polygamous mar- 
riages are being continually performed there, that thousands of new 
Mormon converts are being brought over from Europe to aid in defying 
the laws of the United States, and that the Mormon hierarchy is still 
extending its influence, not only over the valleys of Utah, but of Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado and Arizona. It was hoped that the Epmunps 
bill—passed a year since,—would prove asuccess. It certainly appeared 
ample enough. Prior to its passage, the attempt to convict a polyga- 
mist before a jury of conscientious Mormons seemed absurd. Then the 
fault was with the law and not with the executive. Now the situation 
of affairs in Utah is reversed, and the fault is with the executive and 
not with the law. President ARTHUR’S commissioners, appointed under 
the Epmunps bill, do not appear to be made of the proper stuff. He 
should have selected them—in part, at least,—from the non-Mormon 
citizenship of the Territory. It is true that the Mormons vigorously 
objected to this. But so does a criminal object to a judge who cannot 
be hoodwinked, or a jury who are bent on an honest verdict. As the 
work in hand was the suppression of polygamy, men conversant with 
its position and surroundings were emphatically required. 





NOTWITHSTANDING their evil doings, the Mormons seem to have 
found friends as well as admirers among the Gentiles. Not only did 
their delegate, Cain,—who, by the way, is properly named,—appear a 
few days since before a Congressional committee to oppose the passage 
of the WILLITs bill, but his efforts were seconded by Mrs. BELva Lock- 
woop, the woman lawyer of Washington, and a delegation from the 
Woman’s Suffrage Convention. How any respectable woman, even to 
promote her favorite measure, can choose the Mormons for allies, or 
how anyone pretending to be a lawyer can oppose the repeal of the laws 
of Utah on female suffrage, is difficult to understand. The laws of 
Wyoming on the same subject have at least the appearance of justice. 
Those of Utah are not only iniquitous, but absurd. They provide in. 
substance that any woman, however young, who becomes the wife (even 
in polygamy,) of a citizen of the Territory, shall be regarded as of full 
age and at once be entitled to vote; and, second, that any woman, 
though an alien born, who shall marry a citizen of the Territory, shall, 
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by reason thereof and without further process, become a full citizen of 
Utah, and be entitled to the elective franchise. 

Thus, under this law, frequent cases have occurred where a girl no 
more than thirteen years of age,—a native of Great Britain or Scanda- 
navia, perhaps,—after having been in America but a few days, reaches 
Utah, becomes at once the fifth or tenth wife of a Mormon saint, and 
immediately casts a vote that offsets that of a law-abiding American male 
citizen, and ever after enjoys the same right. It is probable that this 
law, in itself, is unconstitutional, for the reason that it distinguishes or 
discriminates between the sexes, giving females great privileges not at- 
tainable by the men, who are not permitted to vote until twenty-one 
years of age, nor to become naturalized, except by the process pre- 
scribed by the general laws of the United States; while another objec- 
tion to the law is that the wives are compelled to vote at the dictation 
of their polygamous husbands. Instead of raising women to a more 
elevated plane, it assists to degrade them. The more frequently a Mor- 
mon has broken the laws of the United States by taking an additional 
wife, the greater political power he attains in his own ‘‘State in Zion,”’ 
and in many ways the law aids in strengthening the power of the priest- 
hood. 





ENGLAND has become of late years a more temperate country than 
of old, and the question is raised whether the power to consume has 
not been diminished by the decline of national wealth. Zhe Times 
inclines to this view, and thinks that in many lines of English business 
the producers have ‘‘ lost staying power.’’ The decline is even more 
notable in wines than in spirits; while the use of beer has increased, 
but not so fast as has the population. As the upper classes have not 
been affected by the temperance movement, and no change has taken 
place in social usages, the diminished use of wine seems to show a re- 
trenchment in this expense which hardly can have been voluntary. 

One English industry may be regarded as on the verge of extinction. 
Twerity-five years ago, the finest broad-silks of the world were produced 
in Macclesfield and the best ribbons in Coventry. An English silk 
dress would last a lifetime with a fair amount of care. But these goods 
were made under a protective duty of twenty per cent. When all other 
protection was swept away, and England was preaching Free Trade to 
the Continent, to America, and to her colonies, this was retained. At last, 
it was sacrificed to the French commercial treaty of 1860. The superior 
quality of the English product did not save the manufacture. Coventry 
has been driven to the manufacture of bicycles. Grass grows in the 
streets of Macclesfield, and the town shrank from a comparison with 
our own silk manufactures in 1876. And now England has not even the 
concession for which she sacrificed these two cities. The French treaty 
is no more, the statesmen most inclined to make concessions to Eng- 
land and to Free Trade not daring to encounter the opposition which 
would be excited by its renewal. It is not wonderful that Zhe Guardian 
thinks the time has come for such a change in the English tariff as will 

revive the English silk manufacture. 





Tue election of Mr. O’BriEn, editor of United Ireland, as Member 
for Mallow, is an event of significance. As the returns show, there are 
not three hundred voters in the borough. The place has a population 
of something under five thousand ; but the laws regulating the suffrage 
in Irish boroughs limit the electoral franchise by a large property quali- 
fication, so that the voters are but one in seventeen. This was done 
when Catholic emancipation was conceded in order to retain the bor- 
oughs for the loyal friends of British rule, while abandoning the counties 
to Mr. O’ConNELL and his party. Up to that time, every householder 
had a vote. Under this arrangement, Mallow always has returned a 
Liberal Member, and did so even at the last general election in 1880. 
But now this picked constituency elects Mr. O’BrIEN, the most out- 
spoken and reckless of Nationalist editors, who stands with one foot on 
the threshold of a jail. Mr. O'BRIEN, in an article called ‘‘ Accusing 
Spirits,’’ gave utterance to his belief that the recent convictions and 
executions for murder in Ireland, not excepting these of the Joyces, 
were themselves judicial murders, and that the judges and prosecuting 
officers shared the guilt with the juries which found the verdicts. For 
this, Judge LAwson means to send him to jail with such promptness as 
the process of law allows, while he refuses him permission to put inta 





the witness-box any of the persons at whom these charges are aimed. 
And Mallow expresses the opinion of the matter entertained by its 
property-holding voters, by rejecting a member of Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
Cabinet to send Mr. O’BrIEN to Parliament. 





ENGLAND’S solution of the Egyptian difficulty, it is claimed, has re- 
ceived the approval of all the great powers except France, while Turkey 
protests vainly against the arrangement as reserving none of the Sultan’s 
rights of suzerainty. It is one of the inconsistencies of British policy, 
that the authority of the Sublime Porte has been invoked by both Lord 
BEACONSFIELD and Mr. GLADSTONE when somebody in Egypt was to be 
bullied, but ignored whenever England had to effect an arrangement 
for her own advantage. But the weak must learn to endure the incon- 
sistencies of the powerful. 

[See ‘‘ Mews Summary,’ page 270. | 








THE RED TEMPER. 

CLOSE observer of European politics has remarked that the 
whole continent of Europe seems to be underlaid with volcanic 
elements whose eruption may change the course of European history at 
any moment. Every European power seems to be armed at once 
against the ambition of its neighbors and the discontent of large num- 
bers of its people. In this there is nothing novel. The brutalized and 
disregarded masses of Europe always have been highly explosive mate- 
rial. The outburst of the Jacguerie in medieval France, and the uprising 
of the German peasants in the sixteenth century, were but the most 
striking of a great number of such outbreaks, in which people ignored 
and oppressed by the upper classes suddenly sprang to seize such arms 
as were available, and to take a bloody and indiscriminate vengeance 
upon those they regarded as their social enemies. The French Revolu- 
tion, itself, was but the last great outbreak of a series, and more than 
one historian has been impressed by its resemblance to what had hap- 

pened more than once in medizval France. 

The worst and most ominous sign of the modern Jacguerie is the 
establishment among them of ideals of character in which tumultuous 
destructiveness is an essential feature. The medizval revolter was 
ashamed of himselfin his calmer moments. The priest—who often was 
the only friend he had, the only man not of his own class who treated 
him as a human being,—labored to make him sorry for his excesses 
and for approving of excesses. The opinion, even of the oppressed, 
was that the social order was a good thing, and obedience to it, even 
though it involved hardships, a virtue. But since 1789 all that has 
been changed. The priest has lost his influence. The Russian ope, 
the Lutheran fastor, the French curé, alike have ceased to direct the 
public opinion of the lower strata of society. Instead of Christianity, 
a new cultus of the Revolution, of ‘‘ the principles of ’89,’’ has been 
established. Instead of Curist, the suffering Saviour, men have taken 
as their models the Dantons, Marats and RoBESPIERRES of the Reign 
of Terror,—men who showed their readiness to wade through blood to 
the end which they identified with the welfare of the people. The 
hope of a future life has vanished ; the belief in a millennium to be 
evolved out of the order of Christendom has become a mockery. The 
social revolution has taken the place of these,—a revolution because a 
destruction of what exists, and social because it will force equality upon 
society and make provision for all classes from the accumulations of the 
past as well as the earnings of the present. To accomplish this revolu- 
tion, the Reds are prepared for any measure they may think necessary. 
Mlle. Louis—E MICHEL admits that she contemplated the assassination of 
NaPoLeEon III., THrERs and GAMBETTA, and regrets her failure in the 
former two cases. ‘‘I once killed a viper in my girlhood. The re- 
membrance comes back to me now of a feeling of compassion for even 
that reptile. But I never can regret the act. Remember, I do not 
believe that a human being is made in the likeness of Gop, as the 
Christians do. If he be pernicious, then I say he ought to be sup- 
pressed, like any other noxious animal.’’ Herr Most, editor of the 
Freiheit, told his Chicago audience that ‘‘everything now in govern- 
mental existence must be destroyed. The people are now ready, and 
when they begin the good work there must be no lukewarmness, no 
hesitation, or backwardness, or faltering. They must kill. They must 
kill everyone now ryling over the people in this country, as well as in 
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Europe. . . . The necessity for money should not be overlooked. 
That would be easy to get. Every bank in Europe and America should 
be gutted. There must be no forgiveness; nothing but cold, 
implacable, inexorable, certain death.’’ 

Perhaps the American reader will be surprised to learn that Ameri- 
can rulers, chosen by universal suffrage, are laid under the ban equally 
with the hereditary sovereigns of Europe. But the truth is that the 
preachers of ‘‘ the social revolution,’’ whatever their talk about ‘the 
people,’’ are aristocrats at heart. 
ities as to ‘‘suppress’’ minorities. Their grand models were aristocrats 
in their way. It was a miserable handful of political desperadoes that 
held France in terror from the 11th of February, 1792, till the 28th of 
July, 1794. It was only the utter and abject cowardice of the middle 
classes that left even Paris in the hands of the Jacobin clubs and the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. The instant that even a handful plucked up 
spirit and offered resistance, the utter weakness of the terrorist party 
was manifest. Mlle. MicHEL and Herr Most count on finding the 
same cowardice in the same classes now. They know that they are no 
more than a handful, as compared even with the laboring classes in 
Europe and America, and that their plans for the welfare of those classes 
are regarded with indifference or distrust by most of those they propose 
to benefit by a general upset of the social order. And they have no 
intention to wait until they have secured the adhesion of a majority. 
If they had, they would not propose murder and plunder; for these 
would be unnecessary. They have no more faith in ‘‘ government by 
the people’’ than has the old gentleman at Chambord who calls himself 
‘‘Henri V.”’ They are as ready for a government in which a few shall 
dictate to the many, as were the nobles of the old régime. 

In America, our danger from the growth of this kind of temper is 
more remote than in Europe, because of the democratic methods of 
our government. We have no suppressed classes, no hopeless classes, 
while we have not managed to prevent the existence of wretchedness 
and the hopelessness of individuals. And we have formed the habit of 
expecting social changes through the orderly expression of the popular 
will. The American workingman is not a social and political cipher, 
who can elevate himself into importance only through attaching himself 
to such a figure as Herr Most. He counts for something in the order 
of the country, and therefore has no need to look to its disorder to give 
him significance. 

And yet we are not without our dangers in this matter. The chief 
danger is the divergence of our social system from the spirit of our 
political institutions. There is a warning for us in that phrase,—‘‘ the 
social revolution.’’ It tells us that matters do not stand exactly as they 
did when our Constitution was drafted, and when the extension of po- 
litical rights to the majority was the utmost that agitators hoped for. 
That was all that the authors of the French Revolution proposed. Al- 
though their movement resulted in a great levelling of social conditions, 
through the dissolution of estates, they asked no more than ‘equality 
before the law’’ for all Frenchmen. Their successors demand more. 
They express their demand by the word, ‘ fraternity,’’—a term which 
stands in strange contradiction to the means they are ready to use. But 
they have a meaning in it, and they are right in what they mean. They 
ask that the existence of some sort of human relationship shall be 
acknowledged as binding all classes of society together, and that some 
sort of social consideration shall be extended by each to all and by 
all to each. Sociologists show us that society in its earlier stages was 
based on kinship, and not on mere local proximity. The Socialists in- 
sist that there is a truth in this which we cannot afford to leave behind 
us, that society cannot base itself upon mere convenience and neighbor- 
hood, and that a sense of brotherhood, the recognition of a common 
humanity, must permeate all society. To some people, this may seem 
merely notional and unpractical; but there is nothing more practical 
than the attitude of mind we preserve towards those who serve us in 
life’s daily uses. Money is not nearly so practical a thing as is the feel- 
ing or want of feeling with which you accept the simplest service from 
the girl behind the counter or the conductor of the street-car. Our 
modern danger is that the growth of inequalities in wealth may engender 
breaches of human feeling between classes,—may lead the rich to re- 
gard others as mere instruments of their convenience,—may lead those 
who are less wealthy to imitate the rich in this selfish and foolish 


They are as ready to over-ride major-_ 





superciliousness,—until our democratic society is sundered by social clefts 
and honeycombed with social jealousies as real and as dangerous as those 
of Europe. When we reach that point, and have convinced a large part 
of our countrymen that they are for us nobodies and nothings, we will 
have made them ready to listen to the cry for ‘‘ fraternity’’ from any 
lips, however slow they may be to accept Herr Most’s methods to 
secure it. 

If the Christian Churches of this country were able to take any 
large view of their vocation, they might be great helpers to the solution 
of this social problem. In its idea, the Christian Church is the brother- 
hood or fraternity of mankind under the fatherhood of Gop, through 
the Elder Brother who came to gather all into one. But the sectarian 
divisions and the dogmatic exclusiveness of the Churches have so ob- 
scured this idea that they seem to have abandoned the very hope of a 
direct social influence, and to have taken to saving individual souls 
only. It is this that leaves the vacuum which such preachers as Mlle. 
MICHEL and Herr Most rise up to fili. 





= 


CONCERNING ¥OURNALS AND ¥OURNALISM. 
F criticism upon journals and journalism, there is no end; and, in- 
deed, this is not surprising. So great a flood as that which pours 
from the printing-presses commands notice. It constitutes not merely 
a notable and interesting feature of the time, but one of the most con- 
spicuous and important elements in our social condition. The drama, 
the arts of painting and music, the influence of eloquence in pulpit and 
forum,—all of them old and great before the use of movable types was 
contrived,—are dwarfed now by the immeasurably greater dimensions 
and power of the printer’s product. It is natural that this, therefore, 
should attract attention and draw out remark; for critics at home, as 
well as observers who visit us from abroad, there can scarcely be a more 
interesting theme of discussion. , 

We might from our own resources present a collection of somewhat 
striking and decidedly diverse views upon the subject. What people 
say of the press and its product, is often said in undertones, and by 
men who, standing near the revolving cylinders, can best see their im- 
perfect work. It may besaid with truth that some of the severest critics 
of journalism are, themselves, those who work at their profession, and 
who are not only pained to see it fall short of its duty, but are ambi- 
tious to have it develop and grow in the right direction. ‘‘ It seems to 
me,’’ says an editorial writer in one of the greatest Atlantic cities, in 
a recent private note, ‘‘ that newspapering is a trade at a very low level 
almost everywhere in this country outside of New York ; and even 
there there are but four dailies which afford any scope for educated 
men. In the journals of other cities, so much is transferred and ap- 
propriated—‘ cribbed,’ plagiarized, what you will,—that they need 
only a small number of experienced and capable writers." I have just 
seen an article, written for and printed by a leading New York paper, 
actually taken and used by the Chicago Z7ybune as an editorial ; and, 
as for paragraphs, those in certain New York journals supply the whole 
country. Sucha paper as the Newark Advertiser takes a ‘sunbeam’ 
item from a New York neighbor, sets it up in large type, and putsa 
heading to it as an editorial! What need have such journals of much 
original matter?’’ 

This, however, is but one line of criticism. It presents a single 
phase of a very extensive subject. We are inclined to say, in regard to 
it, that perhaps this critic overestimates the value and importance of 
newspaper ‘‘ writing.” It may be that the production of what we call 
‘* editorials’? has been excessive. In a given number of cases, it may be 
said with reasonable confidence that the editorial writer is quite as likely 
to be wrong as right in his views, and quite as likely, also, to be misin- 
formed as correct in his facts. The function of the writer must be, of 
course, to analyze the meaning of the news and enlarge upon the lessons 
which it teaches; but, if the news, itself, be one-fourth untrue or in- 
accurate, as very commonly it is, what sort of wise deductions and sound 
conclusions can even the most conscientious and capable writer base 
upon it? And, if he be a sloven, who has not taken the trouble to 
fully comprehend the statements made in the news columns, and who is 
ill informed, at best, concerning the matters to which they relate, and 
who has not a well-trained and well-balanced judgment, and who writes 
for cash and to fill up his columns, and who, at any rate, is no great 
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master of the art of writing, what sort of an ‘“‘ editorial’’ is it that he 
turns out? Yet the country is filled with articles more or less of this 
sort, some combining, doubtless, all the sorts of imperfections and 
blamishes just suggested. 


It must be a question, we think, whether the daily newspaper has 
not reached its highest point of development in its present direction. 
It need be no larger ; many of its examples are already extravagantly 
big. The busy man cannot wade through their contents ; whether he 
is busy in pursuit of gains, or in search after knowledge, or in works of 
charity, he cannot afford the time, and ought not, to read from end to 
end the stuffed and padded “‘ blanket sheet,’’ such, for instance, as is 
presented, in all its vast horridness, in the large interior cities. Life is 
commonly supposed to have use and value ; if so, it would be wasted, 
indeed, in the complete perusal of some of the journals of Chicago, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, when they ‘‘ spread ’’’ themselves on a triple, 
or quadruple, or even larger, sheet. There is and must be a reaction 
from journals of so great a size, whose contents are so expanded, if not 
diluted. There is already such a reaction, undoubtedly, among men 
devoted to intellectual work. ‘‘I cannot reada morning paper, at all,’’ 
says a distinguished scientific man; ‘‘ the fore part of the day is my 
time for work, and my best time. I cannot have my attention dis- 
tracted and my time wasted, then, by reading the scattered and incon- 
sequent contents of my newspaper.’’ But this case is not precisely 
typical. To some it is important that they should learn what is in the 
paper before they begin their work. The knowledge is, itself, part of 
their equipment and preparation. But even in these cases it seems that 
the ‘‘ blanket sheet ’’ is not what they want. A concise summary of the 
day’s news is printed by many journals distinct from its presentation 7 
extenso. ‘This is, of course, to meet a certain demand ; and it will very 
probably be a growing one. Few people really do read the whole of 
their newspapers. Many things of importance escape them, because the 
mass of unimportance in which they lie concealed is so great. Many a 
busy man learns for the first time what is said of him in the Universe 
only when some friend who has more leisure comes to condole with or 
congratulate him on the Universe’s remarks ; and, when the editor of 
the Bugle writes his severest things, it is very likely that many a time 
the objects of his wrath live on in happy ignorance how fiercely they 
were assailed, simply because they do not read his journal. 

The time is at hand, certainly, for a more careful and more delib- 
erate treatment of news, and more exact and considerate comment upon 
it. In the multitude of despatches that come from around the world, 
there is found, when they are collected and compared at the end of the 
week, a great part that are contradictory, and unimportant, and transi- 
tory. Many of them prove to be of no consequence in the light of 
subsequent information ; the whole seven days’ collection may often be 
so winnowed as to constitute not more than one-tenth of its first bulk. 
And so why not winnow them? And why not wait for a suitable win- 
nowing opportunity? Why should one’s life be given up to the work- 
ing and turning over of so much which is sure to be of no use in the 
end? Is it not likely that the newspaper of the future, being more 
precise, more accurate, more deliberate of judgment, will be smaller 
than now, will present its news in a more condensed form, except in 
cases of real importance, and, as to its ‘‘ editorials,’’ will confine them 
to a more compact and exact method than at present. . 





WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE disclosures made in the last volume of ‘‘The Life of Bishop 
Wilberforce,’’ by his son, are of a nature likely to exacerbate Her 
Majesty, the Queen, fully as much as those in the Greville memoirs, 
which brought such royal wrath upon the head of Mr. Henry Reeve. 
For instance, we may mention as curiously apposite to the present this 
passage anent the Primacy: ‘‘The Duke told me [writes Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce,} of Disraeli’s excitement when he came out of the royal 
closet. Some struggle about the Primacy. Lord Malmesbury [in the 
Cabinet,] also said that when he spoke to Disraeli he said: ‘Don’t 
bring any bothers before me; I have enough already to drive a man 
mad.’ My belief is that the Queen pressed Tait, against, possibly, Ely, 
or some such appointment.’’ The Bishop also gives an account of a con- 
versation he had with the late Dean (Wellesley,) of Windsor: ‘‘He 
talked with great reserve [!] about the late appointments, but said: 
‘The Church does not know what it owes to the Queen. Disraeli has 
been utterly ignorant, utterly unprincipled. He rode the Protestant 








horse one day; then got frightened that it had gone too far, and was 
injuring the country elections; he went right round and proposed names 
never heard of. Nothing he would not have done ; but throughout he 
was most hostile to you. The Queen looked for Tait, but would have 
agreed to you [Wilberforce]. Disraeli recommended ————- 
for Canterbury!!! The Queen would not have him. Then Disraeli 
agreed, most reluctantly and with passion, for Tait. Disraeli then pro- 
posed Wordsworth [the present Bishop of Lincoln, an esteemed High 
Churchman, not over discreet,] for London [vacated by Tait’s pro- 
motion]. The Queen objected strongly,—no experience, passing over 
bishops, [Wordsworth was then unmitred,]etc., etc. Then she suggested 
Jackson [the present Bishop of London, ] and two others,—not you, be- 
cause of Disraeli’s expressed hostility,—and Disraeli chose Jackson. 
How can — have got that secret understanding with Disraeli? 
You are surrounded by false, double-dealing men. You cannot con- 
ceive the appointments Disraeli proposed and retracted, or was over- 
ruled in. He had no other thought than the votes of the moment. He 
showed an ignorance about all Church matters, men, opinions, that 
was astonishing, thoroughly unprincipled fellow. I trust we 
shall never have such a man again.’’ 

So spake Queen Victoria’s trusted friend, the Dean, according to 
the report made by the Bishop. The latter’s idea of ‘‘ great reserve’’ 
must have been peculiar. The Queen’s first adviser, Lord Melbourne, 
was so worried about Church appointments that he declared once that 
a bishop died to spite him. The Queen, in the throes of primate- 
making, must often have thought of her quondam mentor’s speech. 
Melbourne wished to make Arnold a bishop, but the clamor of ortho- 
doxy prevented it. This statement of Bishop Wilberforce comes pre- 
cisely at the happiest time to evoke a cross-fire of assertions, denials 
and indignant comments, and will scarcely help his right reverend 
brother of Newcastle to speedy promotion. The English public will 
be very much surprised to learn that the Queen favored Dr. Wilber- 
force’s appointment to Lambeth, and a great many persons will not 
credit it. 








THE Senate of Delaware voted a few days ago against a bill to 
abolish the punishment of whipping in the case of persons condemned 
to imprisonment for life. The bill had, however, decided support, and 
may hereafter pass, upon the view that a life imprisonment needs no in- 
crease of severity from the lash system. The nature of the vote having 
been generally misapprehended, however, it has given occasion to the 
customary outbreak of paragraphs in some of the newspapers, extolling 
alike the wisdom of Delaware and the efficacy of the whipping-post. 
One of these declares that ‘‘ there is no punishment that petty criminals 
so much dread, as is abundantly demonstrated in the criminal record of 
Delaware,’’—a statement which has no adequate support in fact. So 
far as there are any statistics at all on the subject, they go to show that 
petty crimes are as numerous in Delaware as in the other States, in pro- 
portion to population, and that they do not diminish under the opera- 
tion of the whipping punishment. But Delaware is attached to 
the system, and is not likely to abolish it for some time to come. The 
State is small,—its population, it must be remembered, is that of a 
single Congressional district,—and there is no State prison, or other 
place of confinement than the county jails. To whip and turn away 
petty criminals, is, therefore, a not unnatural resource, however un- 
efficacious it may be. 





Amonc the various ways of using the surplus cash that accumulates 
in the national treasury, is that of paying enormous accounts for Con- 
gressional election contests. In the House, on Tuesday, Mr. CALKINs, 
of Indiana, introduced a bill to pay $16,640.75 to Mr. SESSINGHAUS and 
$10,816.15 to Mr. Frost, competitors for a seat from the St. Louis dis- 
trict. The contests just ended, now that the term to which it relates 
is about completed, and for the expense the United States is called 
upon to hand over more than twenty-seven thousand dollars! This is 
sheer robbery ; at the very least, it must be that the sums are excessive. 
If we admit that a contest is sometimes proper and needful, in order to 
establish the true result of an election, and that the expense of it must 
not rest upon the contestants, who might be unable to bear the burden 
of making clear the public right of the case, and of preventing the 
triumph of fraud or corruption, it still is true that the costs in these 
contests are extravagantly increased under the common belief that Con- 
gress will in the end assume them, and that, therefore, a severe pruning 
should be given most of the bills. So large a sum as this in the St. 
Louis contest must be in good part the reverse of honest and just. 








_ FENIMORE CUOPER'S FICTION. 
ROFESSOR LOUNSBURY’S interesting biography of Cooper* 
brings the great novelist once more before the attention of the 
public. To be sure, he has never lost prominence, but his fame of late 
years has been made: up rather of inherited respect than of deliberate 





* «James Fenimore Cooper.” 


By Thomas R. Lounsbury. Boston: Houghton, 
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judgment. Every young person, at least, is supposed to read Cooper ; 
but his popularity among adult readers has waned like that of his great 
master, Scott. This change is but part of the natural course of events ; 
for every generation reads with most attention its own authors ; it under- 
stands more perfectly their language and allusions, it sees itself por- 
trayed in their pages, and our own portrait has a charm for us that is 
inexhaustible. Yet it may be worth while to recall Cooper’s merit, if 
for no other purpose than to see that our literature has long had a cos- 
mopolitan importance which does not belong to yesterday. Without 
wasting time in discussing the alleged translations of his novels into 
Persian,—and Ispahan, if we may believe the current legends concern- 
ing the translations of popular writers that appear there, seems to be a 
second Leipzig,—we know that Cooper has tor half a century enjoyed 
a high reputation throughout the civilized world. 

Cooper’s position in literature may be readily defined. He was a 
writer Of the romantic school, of which Scott was the most famous 
representative. The full importance of romanticism it would not be 
easy to describe; we are still too near it to be able to form an exact 
image of the full value of the double discovery of man and nature 
which succeeded the long sway of the more or less artificial classicism 
that followed the Middle Ages. It was a second renaissance that lit 
up the end of the eighteenth century. The preparation was gradual, 
and went on independently in France and England. It appeared in 
politics in the French Revolution, and has altered men’s relations to 
one another as nothing has done since the revival of letters. In Scott’s 
hands it appeared first as a restoration of the neglected past. That 
great writer set before his readers the picturesqueness of peasant life, of 
the great national movements that had underlain the conventional 
decorum of the current literature; and the world awoke to the swift 
consciousness of how valuable its own emotions and interests had been. 

How dependent the writer is on these great movements of thought, 
we see on reading Cooper’s first novel, ‘‘ Precaution,’’ which, as Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury says, ‘‘ was a compromise between the purely fashion- 
able novel and that collection of moral disquisitions of which Hannah 
More’s ‘ Coelebs’ was the great exemplar.’’ Almost every great writer 
begins with an offering to dead fashions ; but Cooper did not long linger 
here. Before he wrote his next novel, he was abreast of his time, and 
in ‘¢ The Spy ’’ he made firm his position as a contemporary of Scott. 
In no sense can he be said to have taken this step ‘‘ by accident,’’ as 
Professor Lounsbury has put it. It is not by mere coincidence that 
soldiers wear the same uniform and keep time in marching. 

Naturally, not all of Cooper’s novels are of equal merit. Where he 
won his greatest fame was in his sea-stories and in the Leather-Stocking 
tales ; and in these we notice that his merit lay mainly in one direction, 
‘that of the picturesque representation of the past. Cooper’s biog- 
rapher has well pointed out that the novelist’s success lies much more 
in the broad treatment of his subject than in precision with regard to 
minutiz. His characters are conventional ; his women are dolls. The 
Same criticism may be brought against Scott’s heroes and heroines, and 
Dumas’s characters bear much greater resemblance to one another than 
to real human beings. 

Yet the course of fiction moved steadily from the delineation of 
general types to the study of individuals, and in following this movement 
Cooper was left behind by the younger generation. The later stories 
that he wrote with an object remain practically unread. His task in life 
was drawing great historical pictures ; his portraits give less satisfaction. 
What is true of him is notoriously true of Scott, and the reason is not 
far to seek. ‘The change is scarcely to be accounted for by Professor 
Lounsbury’s suggestion that readers were tired of moral characters and 
yearned for the agreeable excitement of immorality. That was but part 
of the cause. To be sure, the public has a strong instinct for justice, 
and, if literature persists in misrepresenting human nature in one direc- 
tion, there arises a call for greater truth; but the real reason of the 
change, of which the immoral hero was only one symptom, lay in the 
demand for greater general exactness. {The public was no longer daz- 
zled by the great effects that once delighted it fill criticism was lost in 
admiration. | It had, to a certain extent, learned something of the 
novelist’s art, and began to perceive that part of the feudal knight’s 
armor in Scott’s novels was pasteboard, and part of his castle-wall was 
stucco. Readers at last detected a want of precision, and this, it was 
felt, could be best found in more careful study of the individual hero. 


This change was of two kinds. In Victor Hugo, for example, we 
have a historical setting preserved, while the main interest lies in the 
discussion of a psychological problem; and in other writers—as in 
Balzac,—the time of the novel was that in which the author lived. Yet 
there was this agreement between the two that the hero of each was in 
every way a remarkable person. Bulwer’s amiable murderers, Balzac’s 
colossal sinners, Victor Hugo’s wise fools,—all illustrated the new law 
of contrast which Victor Hugo announced as the last word of esthetics. 
The unexpected was what always happened in that fiction, and a hero 
was a hero,—not an ordinary man, like everyone else in the directory. 
Compare Mr. Rochester, in ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ with a modern rival, and it 
is easy to see how the type is degenerated. Yet this apparent degenera- 
tion has gone on in strict accordance with the law of parsimony that for- 





the more thorough exploitation of the subject. {he first novelists 
of the romantic school, were like the first explorers, who picked up the 
gems and curiosities that lay on the surface. The men of this day no 
longer find an untouched shore ; they have to dig for anything valuable, 
and to work over the rejected scorie of their predecessors. Scott and 
Cooper became, as it were, proprietors of vast regions, over which they 
held full sway ; now a writer has to cultivate a small bit of territory 
which is all that he can call his own. 

There are still certain general principles that can guide us; and the 
most important in the study of the changes in the methods of literature 
from the general to the particular is this,—that picturesqueness is what 
attracts the man who introduces novelties. First appeared the fascinat- 
ing villain, then an extraordinarily common man, the virtuous pauper ; 
and uow all eyes are caught by the discovery that the man whom we 
should be disposed to pass by without noticing is really a most interest- 
ing subject. , 

In Hawthorne’s hands we see the novel rendered still more fascinat- 
ing by the presence of a romantic, unearthly charm, which has had to 
disappear before the coarser light of the present day. The past that he 
describes is as unlike Cooper’s past as one of Mr. James’s Europeans is 
unlike Leather-Stocking, himself. And in speaking of Mr. James we are 
reminded that our contemporaries are also guided and limited in their 
choice of subjects by the wider laws that govern literature. The rule of 
these laws spreads slowly. It is not more than a dozen years since Bret 
Harte was proving himself a contemporary of Dickens by his stories of 
California life, and this at a time when Dickens’s influence in England 
was really extinct. Daudet in France is now going through an ex- 
perience something like that of Bret Harte. 

Hence, in making a comparison between Cooper and those of our 
contemporaries who have won fame as writers of fiction, we must 
remember the difference that exists between the novels of our day and 
those of fifty years ago. It is not a complete statement that ( ooper 
wrote stories of adventure and that nowadays novelists write studies of 
character ; the underlying difference renders comparison as difficult as 
it would be ungrateful, and, in perhaps the wisest view of the function 
of criticism, it is better employed in describing what has been done 
than in distributing praise or abuse according to the dictates of tempo- 
rary fashions of thought. sWhat Cooper did, was to follow the spirit of 
his time, and to open to the world many scenes in the history of the 
country. To compare his failure as a social satirist with the better 
work of the kind that is done nowadays, would be as unwise as to 
expect Mr. James to decorate one of his novels with an account of a 
naval battle. Our contemporaries are doing their own work. ! Curi- 
ously enough, the abuse that was showered on Cooper for disrespect for 
his country has been occasionally repeated in these later days. We, 
too, have seen a writer denounced for lack of patriotism for showing 
the faults of his countrymen. Professor Lounsbury’s volume may not 
be without benefit for contemporary critics, if it serves to show how 
provincial it is to deny with an angry voice the assertion that one is 
provincial. 

The novelists who are living now give us no pictures of the past ; 
they content themselves with drawing the present, and they add to 
their merit by their intimate relations with the most important of the 
Continental writers. There are plenty of clever novelists in England, 
but there is no such master as Turgéneff and some of the French 
writers. These men are much nearer the future lines of fiction than 
are the purveyors of the huge novels in the London magazines, and 
this advancing field is one in which some of our novelists keep well to 
the front. Good society and its chronicles cannot long withstand the 
competition of real human nature, and the man of the people is about 
to have his day in literature and in art, as in politics. Yet the real 
field of the novelist will never be a single class, whether the class be 
one of dukes or of coal-heavers; when novelists can, without self- 
abasement, give us noblemen, and working people without describing 
them in a condescending way, and without exaggerating their emotions, 
then we shall see what has been gained by the long apprenticeship 
writers are now serving. Then, too, it is to be hoped, we, or our 
descendants, will be able to look back on the past without contempt 
for any really great men. 


ART. 
RUSKIN’S RANK AS AN AR7 CRITIC. 

66 Or dit souvent que [esprit est le dupe du ceur, ce qui n’ empéche 

pas que le ceur lui-méme ne soit une lumiére.’’ This was said 
by a very discriminating French writer, and it is true that the finest and 
most penetrating critics have always had some share of this ‘light of 
the heart ’’ which inspires, as well as the “‘light of the héad’’ which 
judges and defines. It is the ‘‘ light of the heart ’’ more than any other 
gift which is the secret of Ruskin’s power and charm. The work of 
genius in giving light to the world is usually completed by a sort of 
irrigating process,—a filtering through many minor channels and small 
streams ; so that the thoughts and discoveries of great minds gradually 
become the commonplaces of small ones,—a sort of general possession, 


bids the extravagant accumulation of superfluous detail,—that demands | accepted, like air and light, with very little thought of the original 
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source. The faults and extravagances of youth are often chastened and 
corrected by age; but the deep-lying tenderness and dispositions of 
youth time is apt only ‘to deepen and accentuate. Many of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s peculiarities of mind, manner and temper have unfortunately in- 
creased. Instead of ‘‘ sweet reasonableness,’’ there is so much impatient 
unreasonableness ; instead of calmness and lucidity, such vehemence 
and sharp insistence on the personal point of view that the younger gen- 
eration who have felt indirectly his spirit and influence do not always 
recognize or acknowledge their debt. But no one can read ‘‘ Modern 
Painters ’’—unquestionably Mr. Ruskin’s greatest work,—without feeling 
that it is a fountain-head from which many disciples have drawn inspi- 
ration. 

There were art critics before Ruskin, and there have been armies of 
them since, French, German and English, possessing all knowledge, 
understanding all mysteries, with all faith in themselves und their 
theories ; yet no German critic, with all his knowledge and learning,— 
no French critic, with all his ‘‘ head-light’’ and fine analysis,—has been 
able to do what Ruskin has done,—penetrate the whole soul of his 
readers with nobler, higher views of art, and infuse into their mood of 
mind an enthusiasm and interest they had never known before. When 
‘« Modern Painters ’’ appeared, it seemed to the general public that the 
discovery of Turner was Ruskin’s peculiar mission, as he lifted his fa- 
vorite artist into sudden and disproportionate prominence by his elo- 
quent special pleading; but this was not his most important work. 
Since then, Hamerton and many other critics have judged Turner more 
justly and reasonably, and have reached a verdict that is nearer the per- 
manent one than Ruskin’s idolatry. Ruskin’s real work was to stir the 
dulness, and deadness, and ignorance, of the English mind about art, 
and to infuse into the conventional, lifeless criticism of the day a new 
element,—that of feeling. No one but a man of high artistic and 
poetic powers could have accomplished this task,—an artist who could 
not paint pictures, a poet who wrote in prose. With all his training 
and literary gifts, it was still the ‘‘ light of the heart’’ that was the 
secret of his charm. Zola says of Alphonse Daudet, that, among other 
poetic attributes, ‘‘ 27 a da sensation prolongée et vibrante.’’ Ruskin has 
this same capacity for prolonged and throbbing emotions, a vividness 
of feeling about any subject that impresses him at all, which transfigures 
and glorifies for him both nature and art. It is true he is constantly 
seeing what does not exist and feeling what the subject itself would 
scarcely seem to warrant; but he generally manages for the time being 
to produce in the reader’s mind a somewhat corresponding emotional 
condition and an unusual susceptibility to impressions. 

It seems scarcely worth while seriously to examine Ruskin’s weak 
points as an authority in matters of art; they are too obvious to lead 
an intelligent reader astray, and too much at variance with the tenden- 
cies of modern criticism not to be abundantly neutralized. His dislike 
to the tone and temper of a great deal of modern work filled him with 
angry scorn and prevented him from studying it with any attention or 
judging it fairly. His indifference to form independent of spirit is a 
curious trait in a temperament of such keen artistic sensibilities. He 
almost ignores and systematically undervalues the magnificent pagan art 
of antiquity, because it was not animated by the religious spirit which 
he delights to imagine in his favorite Italian masters. His dislike to 
the absence of spirituality is characteristically expressed when he says 
contemptuously: *‘A Greek could not conceive of a spirit; a Greek 
could do nothing without Zmés.’’ In matters of literary judgment, his 
personal emotions and prejudices lead him equally astray and blind his 
powers of critical insight. _Wordsworth’s habit of finding his Maker in 
every weed, and stone, and bramble-bush, and his heavy and consci- 
entious moralizing, made Ruskin accept as poetry many hundreds of 
dull, cold, commonplace lines, in which the sentiment is all that could 
be desired, but the expression formal, prosaic and unimaginative ; while 
poor Shelley’s unorthodoxy is a canker which blights in his eyes some 
of the most inspired and unearthly poetry that English literature pos- 
sesses. He readily forgives a faulty rendering for the sake of what he 
conceives to be aa noble idea or motive; but for mere style and ¢ech- 
nigue, however brilliant, if not animated by some soul or feeling, his 
scorn can hardly be expressed. Consequently, instead of a series of de- 
liberate, consistent, substantial judgments of schools and individual 
artists and pictures, we have a number of vivid impressions and glow- 
ing, emotional rhapsodies that represent the personal sensations of the 
writer, which not one man ina thousand could, himself, feel, but to 
which very few men would remain insensible. But there is so little 
danger of this generation underrating form and technique; it isso forced 
upon us at every turn, both by artists and critics, that it is not amiss to 
remind us that an artist’s or poet’s greatness depends upon his concep- 
tion of his subject as well as the treatment of it. There are so many 
pictures that aim only to be carefully harmonized pieces of color, merely 
decorative in intention,—so much clever verse in which skilfully handled 
rhythms and musical rhymes take the place of sentiment and imagina- 
tion,—that there is danger of forgetting, that, in order to make it worth 
while to say a thing well, it is expedient to have something worth say- 
ing at all. : 

Ruskin’s marvellous literary gift was a magnificent vehicle to spread 
his doctrines far and wide. His style has a vividness and freshness 





which would give life to the driest subject. He is never perfunctory, 
even in the most technical part of his work, and never says anything 
without having his whole heart in it. His convictions are sensations 
and his opinions are emotions. His epigramatic expression plants itself 
in the memory as more temperate and measured phrases could never do. 
He is forever glowing with ardent enthusiasm or righteous indignation. 
His vials of wrath are always full and ready to be broken on the head of 
whomever or whatever he is pleased to consider unspiritual, sensual, 
self complacent or profane. There is as much personal animosity in 
his disapprobation of artists who have been sleeping quietly in their 
graves for three centuries, as if he were criticising acontemporary Royal 
Academician. But, when responding to this high-wrought mood, the 
young reader must bear in mind that Ruskin should be received as an 
inspiration, but not followed as a guide. But, as an inspiration for a 
young artist or art student, there could scarcely be a more delightful or 
more wholesome writer than Ruskin. Half of his judgments and ver- 
dicts no one with any knowledge of art could receive, and the other 
half must be accepted with modifications. But, though so much of the 
detail is wrong, the general tendency of the work is thoroughly sound 
and good. His feeling for nature is deeper and more intense. than al- 
most any other writer on art, and pours itself out in pages of wonderful 
eloquence. Ruskin brought to his work perfect freshness and inde- 
pendence of judgment, an entire disregard of tradition, and an indiffer- 
ence to the conventional verdicts, which are seldom united with as much 
love and knowledge, both for methods and masters, as he possessed. 
He was the first English critic who had real vigor and originality, com- 
bined with knowledge and feeling. He has some points in common 
with his famous contemporary, Renan, who had also so much of the 
“* lumiére du ceur,’’ though with far more learning and critical study 
than Ruskin possesses. In both, emotion and sentiment frequently blind 
their judgment; both are by temperament profoundly religious ; and 
both have been assailed by doubts, leading them, however, to different 
issues. Both charm by their wonderful literary gift, and both occa- 
sionally strike upon that rock which Joubert says is the greatest danger 
of sentiment in style,—‘‘ Ze faux.’’ But, in spite of these failings, they 
are both men who have produced a profound effect on their generation, 
and who have touched more hearts and stirred more spirits than most 
of their less emotional, more accurate, but colder, contemporaries. 








SCIENCE. 
ALLEN’S “HUMAN ANATOM Y.?* 

N a sense, human anatomy may be considered ‘‘an exhausted sci- 
ence,’’ being a study of facts and those facts having been long since 
demonstrated as perfectly as possible. There is infinite room yet in the 
study of causes and processes ; but the ground of the more evident bases of 
research in anatomy has been covered so thoroughly by the fact-searchers 
that there is absolutely nothing there to be learned. The field is simple 
and the facts are comparatively few. To the trouble, perhaps, of am- 
bitious students, there is here no ground for speculation or invention. 
Monstrosities not counting, we cannot make a man different from the 
good old fashion of his fellows. So many bones, and so located and 
related,—so many muscles, so many nerves, arteries and veins,—and the 
tale is told, and was told as perfectly many years ago as it can be by the 
best writer of our own day. So, while there are many treatises on 
anatomy, they are, as far as they are simply text-books, essentially 
alike. Some are better than others, as being more accurate, full and 
lucid than their contemporaries; regarded merely as text-books, also, 
it has been a reproach to American medical science that it has never 
until now had a native anatomy, but has been content to rely upon 
European supply ; but we suppose there will be no disposition to deny 

the limitations of the case as we have stated it. 

Still, there is undoubtedly a field for the extension of the study of 
human anatomy. Dr. Harrison Allen has entered that field in this 
book, and, if he is not the discoverer of it, he is entitled to the credit 
of being the first to adapt it to all lines of anatomical study. The 
distinguishing feature of this work, which many high authorities 
assert will become the standard book on its subject, is the demonstra- 
tion of the uses of anatomy in studying disease. There are several 
works on medical and surgical anatomy, but they are of a restricted 
nature and they are all by foreign authors. Sibson’s work is in its way 
excellent, but it is confined to regional anatomy and the text is indif- 
ferent ; the work of Maclise is adapted only to the use of the operative 
surgeon ; there are others, but the same general criticism has force,— 
that of a restricted application. Allen’s ‘‘ Anatomy”? is the first to 
cover the entire ground,—to give, with descriptions which are full with- 
out being prolix, an extension of the text embracing not only anatomi- 
cal demonstrations, but the wider clinical relations of more remote 
parts. This combination of descriptive and applied anatomy meets a 
daily recognized want. The plan followed is to give, after the descrip- 
tion of the part under notice, ‘‘ Remarks,’’ in which attention is directed 





* « A System of Human Anatomy, Including Its Medical and Surgical Relations.” 
By Harrison Allen, M. D., Professor of Physiology in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Illustrated with over six hundred drawings, from dissections by the author. Philadel. 
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to points of medical or surgical interest. An example will best explain 
how this idea is carried out: A page suffices for the description of the 
inferior maxilla, while added thereto are nearly four pages of practical 
considerations, in which pathological and surgical conditions of the 
bone in relation to its anatomy are enumerated. These ‘‘ Remarks’”’ 
show enormous research and give a multitude of facts not to be found 
in anatomical treatises in general. It has evidently been the habit of 
Dr. Allen, in what must have been his long preparation for this work, 
to collate ‘‘ cases,’’ and all other materials bearing on his studies, from 
current professional records, and he has obtained an amount of data 
the importance of which in this digested shape is indisputable. 

Dr. Allen’s great work will be completed in six sections, of which 
three have already appeared. The sections now ready are devoted to the 
bones and joints and the muscles and fascie. The fourth section will 
be given to arteries, veins and lymphatics; the fifth section to the 
nervous system, and the sixth section to the genito-urinary organs and 
the organs of sense and digestion. An introductory section on his- 
tology, by E. O. Shakespeare, M. D., is an admirable preparatory 
treatise, leading logically and naturally to the subject proper, and 
written in a fine style through full knowledge. The illustrations are 
ample in number and clearly fortify the text on all points. They might, 
in our judgment, in some instances be more artistic, and the plan of 
lettering the parts, while approved by divers of the best judges, detracts 
at times from unity, to say nothing of pictorial effect. For all that, 
these volumes are truly luxurious,—as grateful to the eye as they are 
satisfying to the mind. While saying this, we hope the publishers may 
see their way towards issuing a more generally accessible edition of this 
‘‘Anatomy.’’ The present issue is sold by subscription only, and is by 
price as well as general sumptuousness a veritable edition de luxe. The 
sections cost three dollars and a half each, making the price of the work 
twenty-one dollars, without binding. There are many professional men, 
doubtless, who care for this degree of elegance in their book-making ; 
but there is a larger class to whom a cheaper book would be very wel- 
come. To put Allen’s ‘‘ Anatomy’’ in the regular market, at usual 
prices, would be to greatly extend its usefulness. 

We thus add our testimony to that of many others in the matter of 
avery notable American book. Unless we mistake utterly the whole 
drift of modern scientific opinion, the theory of Dr. Allen in this 
splendid piece of scholarship more and more obtains, and must ulti- 
mately dominate our schools of every nature. Apply our knowledge,— 
make it of use,—adapt it to other wisdom, other discovery,—till in the 
end, by such general interchange of the fruits of mind, ignorance shall 
be driven from the field! Certainly, Allen’s ‘‘ Anatomy’’ greatly 
widens the view. Possibly it is too elaborate for a text-book ; but, as 
a constant companion and guide for the practising physician and 
surgeon, we should think it would take the highest possible rank. It is 
an honor to American learning and a proof of the growth of American 
medical science, without which animating influence it could never have 
been produced. 


ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES.—PROCEEDINGS. 

Meeting of Fanuary zoth, 1883. Professor Joseph Leidy, President, in the chair, 

R. CHARLES TOWNSEND made a communication on a hybrid bird, recently 
obtained in the vicinity of Philadelphia, which proved to be a cross between the 
white-throated sparrow (Zonotrichia albicollis,) and the common snow-bird ( Fzenzco 
hyemalis). Cases of passerine hybridity were stated to be of extremely rare occurrence, 
more especially inthe case of birds belonging to distinct genera. ‘Iwo species of native 
warblers had recently been found to be-hybrids between Helminthophaga pinus and 
H. chrysoptera, their respective features being due to a reversal of the parents’. The 
speaker intimated that hybricity would doubtless be found to explain many obscure 
species that were standing puzzles to ornithologists. 

Projessor Carvill Lewis exhibited a supposed pre-historic implement from the water 
gravel of the city of Philadelphia, which was obtained some time ago by Mr. John Sar- 
tain from an excavation on Sansom Street, and at a depth of twenty-four feet below the 
surface. The specimen in question, which has the form of a rude, rectangular celt, 
with perfectly bevelled edges, derives special significance from the circumstance of its 
having been found in a deposit whose antiquity is considered to date back to the great 
ice age, or to the period when a great continental glacier covered the northeastern 
United States. Granting the artificial construction of the implement, which, singularly 
enough, is of neolithic form, and consequently of a more perfect type than the more 
recent palzoliths of the Trenton or post-glacial gravel, it would carry back the antiquity 
of man on this continent to a period considerably more remote than has usually been 
assigned to him by geologists. 

Mr. Edward Potts, referring to the subject of water pollution, stated that he had 
recently examined the Schuylkill dam, forebay and reservoir, for the purpose of de- 
termining whether the contamination may have been brought about as the result of 
the decay of fresh-water sponges,—a cause to which the water pollution of Boston had 
been attributed. No unusual quantity of sponge substance was detected, except on the 
lattice over the discharge-pipes in the reservoir, where the Meyenia Leidyi was very 
plentiful, and in the canal between the two locks at Fairmount, where the common 
fresh-water sponge, Spongilla fragilis, was found in astonishing abundance. Other 
low forms of organism were also sufficiently plentiful. 

Professor Leidy stated that he did not believe the pollution of Schuylkill water to 
be due to decaying organic matter, but principally to the receipt of foul drainage-mat- 
ter from mills, factories and surrounding habitations. 





NOTES. 

A “ HuMAN MonkKEy.”—Considerable interest appears to have been awakened 
among English scientists by the discovery and actual transportation to the British capi- 
tal of what from description would appear to be a human subject possessing certain 
well-developed simian characteristics, Krao, the “human monkey,” (as the organism 





in question has been designated by Na¢ure,) now the property of the Royal Westmir ster 
Aquarium, and for whom Mr. Farini, the director of the Aquarium, claims the dis:ine- 
tion of being the long-sought-for “ missing link,” is desc-ibed as being a “distincily 
human child, [female,] apparently about seven years old, endowed with an average 
share of intelligence and possessing the faculty of articulate speech.” She, together 
with the father and mother, was captured by the well-known Eastern explorer, Karl 
Bock, in the country of the Laos, Burmah, a region which has yielded several authen- 
ticated examples of strictly hairy men. Since her arrival in London, some three 
months ago, her education is stated to have been steadily progressive, and, indeed, 
during the short period of her British confinement she appears to have acquired an 
intelligent understanding of a considerable number of English words. Physically, 
Krao presents several peculiar features. Not only are the head and low forehead cov- 
ered down to the bushy eyebrows with the “deep black, lank and lustreiess hair 
characteristic of the Mongoloid races,” but the entire body is likewise ensheathed in a 
hairy covering, which, however, (with a development of only a quarter of an inch,) is 
not sufficiently dense to obscure the general dark, olive-brown color of the skin. 
«The nose is extremely short and low, with excessively broad nostrils, merging in the 
full, pouched cheeks, into which she appears to have the habit of stuffing her food, 
monkey-fashion.” The feet are stated to be perfectly prehensile,—z. ¢., adapted for 
seizing or grasping,—like those of the anthropoid apes, and the hands possess the 
remarkable flexibility of permitting them to be bent completely over the wrists. The 
thumb may likewise be completely doubled over, and the top joints of the remaining 
four fingers bend at pleasure independently inwards. The round, black eyes are horz- 
zontally placed, and thus serve to characterize a non-Mongolian physiognomy. Prog- 
nathism is but slightly developed. The father, who died of cholera shortly after 
capture, is described by Mr. Bock as having been completely covered with a thick, 
hairy coat, exactly like that of the anthropoid apes. ‘The long arms and the rounded 
stomach also proclaimed his close alliance to the monkey form; while his power of 
speech and his intelligence were so far developed that before his death he was able to 
utter a few words in Malay.” 

Naturalists will await with impatience further details concerning this scientific 
curiosity, if such it may be temporarily considered. The evidence that has thus far 
been submitted concerning it is not sufficient to establish its claims to being considered 
the veritable missing link, despite the circumstance of its possessing certain unmistak- 
able simian characteristics. Hairy men, as has already beenstated, have long been known 
to travellers and naturalists, both as curiosities and as regular natural occurrences,— 
é. g., the hairy Aino tribes, formerly widely diffused over Japan and the opposite con- 
tinental shores, but now restricted to the islands of Yesso and Saghalien; and whether 
the quantity of hairy covering be more or less developed in the one case than in the 
others is a matter of comparatively little import, since, seeing the possibility of its 
presence, its most extreme development requires tle interaction of no special structural 
modifications. The most distinctively simian, and consequently least hominine, char- 
acteristic indicated as being possessed by the creature, is that which pertains to the struc- 
ture of the feet. These are stated to be prehensile, like those of the anthropoids; but 
the nature of this prehensility—z. ¢., whether the feet are adapted to grasping by virtue 
of an unusual flexibility of the arch, by reason of the opposition of the hallux, or big 
toe, to the other toes, or through a combination of both circumstances,—is not ex- 
plained. This is a fundamental point which requires determination before any gen- 
eralization worthy of consideration can be made. 

THE POLLUTION OF WATER.—Professor J. W. Mallet, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, of Baltimore, who has recently been engaged on an elaborate series of investiga- 
tions, undertaken with a view of determining the cause of the pollution of natural 
waters, and the character of the organisms, if any, which may be instrumental in bring- 
ing about interaqueous putrefactions, has arrived at conclusions which are in many re- 
spects strictly at variance with those which had been reached by other investigators. 
These results may be briefly summed up as follows (American Chemical Fournal, 
January, 1883): 1. The presence of vegetable organic matter in water, representing 
mainly or largely alterative products of woody fibie, when in sufficiently large quanti- 
ties, may be ina high degree pernicious. This conclusion is in direct contradiction to 
the generally received notion that the peat water of mountain streams is zo¢ unwhole- 
some, a view that has been supported by many eminent chemists, and that, as a rule, 
organic matter of vegetable origin is harmless. 2. The very small quantity of 
organic matter actually present in many of the most dangerous (so recognized,) 
drinking waters affords almost positive evidence against any chemical theory 
of the production of disease from this source,—any theory based on the simple 
assumption that some of the chemical products of the decomposition of organic matter 
are poisonous or noxious in their effects upon the human system. Itis calculated, that, 
if the whole of the organic carbon and nitrogen found in certain waters, of whose 
highly dangerous character there can scarcely be a doubt, existed as strychnine, it would 
be necessary to drink about half a gallon of the water at once in order to swallow an 
average medicinal dose of the alkaloid. 3. It is more than probable that the produc- 
tion of disease by organic matter in drinking water is due, not to the presence of any 
specifically poisonous substance or substances, but to the presence and action of living 
organisms (microscopic,) of such a nature, which, by their rapid or almost unlimited 
multiplication, bring about various putrefactive changes (fermentation). It results irom 
this that water containing organic matter of any kind may be harmless at one time and 
harmful at another, when, perhaps, a different stage of fermentation or putrefactive 
change may have been entered upon, and special organisms may have made their ap- 
pearance or entered upon a new phase of existence. 


LITERATURE. 
THE MERV OASIS. 


WO large and handsome volumes (‘‘ The Merv Oasis.’” By Edmond 
O’Donovan. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons,) contain the nar- 
rative of the travels and adventures of Mr. O’ Donovan east of the Cas- 
pian Sea, during the years 1879, 1880 and 1881. The author went out 
to Central Asia as a correspondent of the London Daz/y News, at a time 
when the Russians were pushing their forces rapidly in the direction of 
Afghanistan, and when the minds of Englishmen were much disturbed 
concerning what appeared to be a menace of India. Mr. O’Donovan’s 
objective point was the oasis of Merv, a Turcoman settlement much in 
advance of the extreme point at that time reached by the Russians, but 
clearly a point at which they must aim if they intended to go forward. 
It was peculiarly a suitable place from which to observe the earliest in- 
dications of a seriously aggressive movement toward Afghanistan on the 
part of the Russians, and it possessed another attraction for a bold- 
spirited journalist in the fact that it was, up to the time of Mr. O’ Dono- 
van’s yisit, a country absolutely unexplored by any modern European, 
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When the correspondent reached the oasis, he was received with suspi- 
cion, but with manifestations of intense curiosity. His European dress 
particularly excited the eager interest of the people, and for several 
weeks after his arrival, and until in self-defence he assumed the Turco- 
man costume, he was subjected during every moment of the day and 
night to the scrutiny of hundreds of spectators. The Turcoman chiefs 
at that time were anticipating an attack upon their settlements from 
General Skobeleff, and Mr. O’ Donovan was at frst strongly suspected 
of being a Russian spy. After a time, he was able to prove his British 
citizenship, and then there was a revulsion of feeling in his favor, at- 
tended by consequences almost as unpleasant as if he had remained un- 
der the suspicion of being a Russian. The Turcomans, having heard of 
the success of the English arms in Afghanistan, made up their minds 
that their visitor had been sent by the British authorities as an advance 
agent to help them to prepare for the Russian assault and to assure them 
that England would give them assistance. They made him a han and 
lavished honors upon him, but they also continued to bar the way to his 
escape. He was accorded the largest liberty within the oasis, but care 
was taken that he should not leave it. 

During five months, he remained in this state of honorable captivity, 
and he employed the time well to examine the oasis, to visit the very 
ancient ruins abounding there, to study the ingenious and effective 
methods of irrigation by which the fertility of the region is maintained, 
to secure scraps of Turcoman history, and to examine the domestic, 
political and military methods of this strange people. The abundant 
and exact information obtained concerning these points possesses inter- 
est and value, and it was, perhaps, not dearly purchased at the great 
risk taken by the indomitable and courageous correspondent. Mr. 
O’ Donovan makes clear, that, while the Turcomans are now not very 
much nearer to civilization than our own ‘‘ blanket ’’ Indians, they are 
likely to yield more readily to civilizing influences ; and he shows that 
it would be to the interest alike of Russia and England to have them 
uplifted and advanced, and to have Merv made into ‘‘a kind of Central 
Asian Switzerland,’’—a neutral ground between British India, on the 
one hand, and the Russian provinces in Central Asia, upon the other. 
The fact also appears, that, while the Turcoman dread of the Russians 
induced them to desire eagerly the extension of British protection to 
the oasis, they would not long hesitate to accept Russian protection, if 
it should be offered. The first strong power that comes will secure their 
allegiance, and any strong power can obtain mastery in the region 
without great difficulty ; for, while the Turcomans are brave and dash- 
ing troopers, they have no military organization worth speaking of, and 
the fortifications erected by them for the protection of their homes are 
such as would not avail for any length of time before modern artillery. 

The account of Mr. O’Donovan’s residence in the Merv oasis oc- 
cupies only about four-fifths of the second volume. The first volume 
and a part of the second contain the story of his efforts to get to Merv. 
He tried, at the beginning, to obtain permission to accompany the 
Russian advance column ; but the Russians at that time were not very 
eager to have all their movements fully reported in the London news- 
papers, and the correspondent, luckily for him, was compelled to de- 
pend upon his own efforts to penetrate a very dangerous country. He 
started from Baku, on the western shore of the Caspian, where he found 
much that will interest Americans in the rather remarkable manifesta- 
tions of inexhaustible supplies of petroleum. Thence he went to reside 
among Turcomans, upon the eastern side of the Caspian, who had al- 
ready been brought into subjection by the Russians. He then penetrated 
Persia, visited Teheran, and lingered there; and finally struck out for 
the distant frontier, which, after many delays, he reached ready for the 
movement across the desert to Merv. About the only fault that can 
fairly be found with the book is that the story of these wanderings is 
given with such minuteness of detail that it really at times becomes 
tedious. There was a sameness in many of the experiences which 
would have justified“less extended descriptions; but Mr. O’ Donovan 
appears to have felt it to be his duty to present an accurate picture of 
every mile of the way, with the effect that his reader wearies of the suc- 
cession of dreary roads, mud towers and ruined villages, as well as of 
the disagreeable experiences with Persian caravanseries, with their lack 
of comfort and their abundance of insect pests. However, the ground 
over which the traveller moved was in a sense new, and intermingled 
with the descriptive passages are many narratives of curious adventure 
which one would not willingly have missed. The reader, at any rate, 
has a comforting assurance, that, if the author has given much that 
might with advantage have been omitted, he has omitted nothing that 
was worth giving. 

Furthermore, there is need to say, that, while the author writes with 
mouesty of himself, no one can read his record without regarding with 
intense admiration the qualities displayed by him in this campaign. The 
tenacity with which he clung to his purpose through all discourage- 
ments,—the energy with which he collected facts, even when he was in 
great bodily weakness,—the fortitude with which he endured the dis- 
comforts of a torrid climate, in a half-savage country,—were not less 
remarkable than the heroic courage with which he pushed out alone into 
a dreary desert to discover barbarians who were far more likely to put 
him to death than to receive him with kindness. Not many men would 





have done, in response to a high call of duty, what this man did gladly, 
merely that he might supply information to a newspaper. In fact, no 
one of the correspondents who have achieved so many notable things i in 
recent years, has displayed higher qualities, with the exception, perhaps, 
of Stanley, in his journey across the ‘‘ dark continent.”’ 





Ho.ianp’s “ Locic AND Lire.’’—Never were so many good ser- 
mons written, preached and printed as in this part of the nineteenth 
century. A recent writer in Zhe Contemporary Review ascribes this 
to the influence of Robertson and Kingsley, and especially to that of 
their master, Frederick Maurice. ‘‘ Conventionality and coldness,’’ he 
says, ‘‘have given place to originality and warmth. ‘There is an 
attempt at color and freshness of treatment everywhere. In earnest- 
ness, in finish, in directness of aim and variety of diction, in vivacity 
of delivery and appropriateness of illustration, preachers now have 
attained a pitch of excellence of which there was not even a promise 
seventeen years ago.’’ This, perhaps, is more true of England and 
Scotland than of America; but the American pulpit is sharing in new 
impulses and it never suffered so much as the English from the burdens 
of conventionalism. 

Of recent English sermons, we know of no volume which can be 
put beside Mr. Holland’s ‘‘ Logic and Life’? (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). They have exacted tributes of praise from the most 
different and the most unlikely quarters. They are occupied with a 
line of thought much followed by the pulpit of our day and too much 
followed by ordinary preachers. Every educated man is impressed 
with the subtle antagonism to Christianity which pervades much of the 
most popular literature of the day,—its criticism, its philosophy, its 
physical science, its sociology and its history. A force like the under- 
tow of the tide pervades it all, and tends to draw men by unconscious 
degrees from what Christians regard as safe standing. And every 
young David of the pulpit feels the impulse to single out his five stones 
of the brook and go forth to meet this Goliath of Gath. For the most 
part, it is labor worse than lost, for all the purposes of the pulpit. It 
only helps to give a wider currency to speculations professing to be 
scientific or philosophical, and certainly anti-Christian. 

Mr. Holland has been obliged by his duty to his audience to take up 
this controversy. He is preaching to young men who must face these 
questions, and he is trying to help them to a solution in a Christian 
sense. He takes a different method from the usual one. He does not 
meet negations with negations. He believes that Christianity is a 
philosophy at least as large and as comprehensive as any that is opposed 
to it, and he labors to state its view of life and its relations to the uni- 
verse as a philosophy. He finds his chief help for this work in a rather 
unexpected quarter. He has been studying Athanasius, and seeing what’ 
the kingly theologian has to say to Darwin and Spencer. Athanasius is 
a much-neglected Father. To most Christians, his name suggests little else 
than the creed which bears his name, but which he would have laid un- 
der an anathema as decided as any it hurls at heretics. Some have read 
Gibbon’s unwilling tribute to his magnificent qualities. A few have 
learned what Dean Stanley has to say of him. But even the Germans 
have neglected him, Béhringer’s biography and Voigt’s monograph 
constituting, we think, all the special literature. Nobody, until Mr. 
Holland, has thought of bringing his thought into practical relation with 
that of the nineteenth century. Mr. Holland finds the Alexandrian’s 
view of the Christian philosophy a grandly inclusive one,—one fitted to 
‘*lay hold of the wealth of modern science, and of the secrets of modern 
culture, and of the desires and necessities of the modern spirit.’’ By 
its help, he aims, not at the condemnation, but the justification, of the 
intellectual and moral forces which stir modern society. He sees in 
the whole movement of modern thought the working of that divine word 
which is the essential reason of things. These ideas and this method 
are not new to the students of Maurice. But Mr. Holland has not learned 
them of Maurice. He has won them for himself. He has no resem- 
blance to those preachers whose practice tends to convert Maurice’s 
phraseology into the verbiage of a school. He thinks and speaks for 
himself. 

And his work is singularly free from some faults which our descrip- 
tion may have suggested to the reader. He is singularly free from the 
cheap unction, the over-statements, the goodyisms, which are the temp- 
tations of the modern pulpit. The intellectual sincerity of his work, 
its grasp on reality, is not the least notable feature of this remarkable 
volume. The student is made to feel that the preacher is indulging in 
no artifices, dodging no difficulties, setting no traps for conclusions, 
and that the substance of his work is a frank and sincere talk over diffi- 
culties the preacher has faced for himself and has settled for himself 
also. We hope the volume will have a considerable circulation among 
thoughtful people. We do not agree with Dr. Noah Porter, who 
furnishes an introduction to the American edition, that it will reach 
readers generally. 





MINOR NOTICES. 
N excellent addition to the “‘Epochs of History” series (New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons,) is made by a volume, “ Edward III.,” by Rev. W. Warburton, 
M. A. The reign of the third Edward was in some respects the most remarkable of 
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that of any English ruler, and in length of time, itself, was phenomenal. Edward III- 
was king for more than fifty years, and a considerable part of this exceptional term was 
occupied by events of the most stirring kind. The invasions of Scotland and France, 
the famous campaigns of the “Black Prince,” the invasion of Spain, the “Good 
Parliament,” are but a few of the momentous happenings of this long and tumultuous, 
but on the whole glorious, reign. Much of it was spent in war, either at first hand or 
in way of reprisal; but there were extended intervals of calm, in which civilization 
made headway, and it raay be said that up to the time of Elizabeth no reign had done 
so much for England as that of this Edward, although he was by no manner of means 
the ablest man who had been upon the throne. It appears to the reader of this day 
that the most singular point in the whole involved story is that relative to the King’s 
_ preposterous claim to the French Crown upon the death of Charles V. Here was be- 
gun the struggle which was carried on, more or less continuously, for one hundred years, 
being handed down from one ruler to another, wasting untold revenues in its course, 
and proving altogether one of the most memorable strifes in history. Yet it grew out 
of a claim which in later days would have been everywhere held untenable. The 
Queen Dowager, Isabel of England, Edward’s mother, was the nearest relation in 
blood to Charles V. of France, who died without direct heirs, and thus Edward as- 
sumed a right to govern France as well as England. Women, according to the Salic 
law, could not ascend the French throne,—a view in which Edward fully acquiesced, it 
being on record as his opinion that “the kingdom of France was too great for a woman 
to hold, by reason of the imbecility of her sex;” but he thought a female could pass 
the divine right on to male offspring, even though she could not enjoy it herself. Onsuch 
a pretext the one hundred years’ war began ; it seems incredible in the light of modern 
days, yet many of the intelligent people of Edward’s day saw nothing extravagant in 
his claim, and thought it an entirely natural and proper thing for one nation to attempt 
the wholesale appropriation of another, and an alien, people in this fashion. The 
story of Edward III.’s reign is full of value for the historical student, and Mr. War- 
burton tells it very graphically. 


Messrs. J. C. McCurdy & Co., of Philadelphia, have issued a gift book with the 
title “ The Celestial Symbol Interpreted,” the intent of which is to furnish a text-book 
on familiar science and at the same time to teach religious truths. It discerns a close 
analogy between the solar orb and the Sun of Righteousness, and labors to prove that 
the central force of our planetary system foreshadowed the Saviour from the begin- 
ning, and performs now the hourly task of magnifying Him. Rev. Dr. Herbert W. 
Morris, the author, is an evident enthusiast on his theme, and his book will no doubt 
give satisfaction to many devout minds inclined to these and similar lines of thought. 
It is profusely illustrated with engravings and lithographs descriptive of the scientific 
portions of the text and of their analogies in the Biblical narrative. 


Mr. Ascott R. Hope’s “ Homespun Stories” (D. Appleton & Co., New York,) are 
planned for juvenile readers, and it is therein chiefly that we have to take exception to 
them. Mr. Hope, we take it, rather shoots over the head of the average boy. There 
is plenty of adventure in these stories, but there is also too much analysis and fine 
writing, and with many evidences of invention there is too much description and detail. 
Of a certain kind, boys cannot have too much detail in their story-books,—as in plan- 
ning and scheming, and especially in humor,—but they are easily tired with statements 
of the fro’s and con’s of things while they are waiting for events to happen. Mr. Hope 
is a smooth and agreeable writer, and these «‘ Homespun Stories ” will possibly have a 
wider audience outside the field he expected them to occupy than within it. 


Karl Emil Franzos has long had a peculiar position among Jewish writers, and his 
“ Jews of Barnow,” written in Polish, has been translated into all the European lan- 
guages as well as into Hebrew. From the German it was translated into English by 
M. W. Macdowell, and an American edition of this version has been published by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., with a preface by Barnet Phillips. The author’s wish was 
to give a clear idea of Polish Judaism, and he thought he could best do this through 
the medium of fiction. “The Jews of Barnow,” however, makes anything but light 
reading. It is serious in subject and treatment, and is concerned with questions of 
caste, labor and education. As an imaginative writer, Franzos does not excel; but he 
is a person of strong convictions and high ideals. This book widens the area of social 
hia much as Turgéneff enlightened the outside world in regard to life in 
Russia. 


“The Colonel’s Daughter,” by Captain Charles King, U.S. A., may be pronounced 
a very goud, straightforward novel, of the matter-of-fact-romantic kind. Itis a tale of 
military life, the sub-title, «« Winning His Spurs,” indicating the ordeal which the hero 
has to undergo before he secures the “Colonel’s Daughter.” But she is worth the 
winning, and Yack Truscott is worthy of her. Captain King has a wholesome style, 
not elegant or highly wrought, but entirely adequate to a bustling piece of narrative, 
such as this, and reminding one at times, in its cheery heartiness, of Charles Lever. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


“Mrs. Lorrimer,” by Lucas Malet, is an English modern society novel, of which an 
American edition has been issued by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. It is neither good 
nor bad,—merely one of those colorless fictions which the publishers give us in a con- 
stant stream, and which it bewilders the most charitable critics to imagine readers for. 
“Mrs. Lorrimer” is further called “ A Sketch in Black and White ;” but wherefore we 
do not know. We have endeavored to “pluck out the heart of this mystery,” but 
without avail, although we do not say that a more persevering reader might not dis- 
cover it. 


Rev. Francis T. Russell, in «The Use of the Voice in Reading and Speaking,” has 
compiled an earnest and sensible manual on an important subject. It is expressly de- 
signed for clergymen, but we do not see but that it will be equally useful to all public 
speakers. The treatise contains a statement of the principles of elocution, exercises in 
vocal drill, notes on the reading of church services and preaching, and a variety of 
reading exercises. The tone of the manual is practical and business-like throughout, and 
we esteem it well calculated to serve its purpose. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Lire oF CROMWELL. (“Standard Library.”) By Paxton Hood. Pp. 285. $0.25. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


BIBLIOTHECA AMERICANA: A CATALOGUE OF BoOKS AND PAMPHLETS RELATING TO 
AMERICA. Pp. 266. $0.50. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 


SoME EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER’S LIFE. By Mr. Serjeant. Ballantine. A Re- 
vised Edition, from the Sixth London Edition, with a New Preface written by 
the Author in America. Pp. 530. $1.50. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

EarLy Days OF CHRISTIANITY. By Canon F. W. Farrar. (Vol. III. of “Cyclopedia 
of Religious Literature.”) Pp. 754. $0.65. John B. Alden, New York. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


ON. DORMAN B. EATON’S address before the a/umni and graduating classes 

of the Yale Law School, at the close of the last term, has been issued in 

pamphlet form in New Haven. It is a clear and eloquent statement of the public re- 

lations and duties of the legal profession, and is, we should think, calculated to largely 
attract the notice of lawyers and students. 


We see it stated in the foreign journals that the Meue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, which 
has done so much for German musical culture since its establishment by Robert Schu- 
mann, and to which so many of the composers of this century were indebted for their 
first recognition, has now entered its fiftieth year. Readers of Fanny Raymond Ritter’s 
admirable translation of various of Schumann’s criticisms (published several years ago, 
under the title of «Music and Musicians,”) have long felt that they knew the Zes?- 
schrift very well. Schumann contributed constantly to it during his short but brilliant 
life. 


The final volume of Kossuth’s memoirs will shortly appear, and Hungary is said to 
be awaiting it very impatiently. It is believed that in it Kossuth makes some powerful 
assaults upon the continued repression of his country. The foreigner, he says, now 
sees nothing but an Austrian Hungary. While he regards Austria as only superficially 
alive, he believes Hungary, in spite of all outward appearance, to have an irrepressible 
inward vitality, which will yet assert itself, to the surprise of Europe. 


Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, will shortly reprint a rare Ohio pamphlet, 
called « John Leith’s Company,” giving an account of Leith’s travels and sufferings for 
eighteen years (1774-1792,) among the Indians. This unique piece of frontier history 
was printed originally in 1831, at Lancaster, Ohio, and has long been out of print, 
although continuously sought after. Messrs. Clarke & Co. mean to publish a very limited 
edition, and early application should be made for copies. 


Dr. W. Robertson Smith has been elected to the chair of Arabic at Cambridge, 
vacant by the death of E. H. Palmer. The professorship is a non-resident one. 


A Spanish version of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ Principles of Sociology” has ap- 
peared. The translator is Don Eduardo Cazozla. 


A collection of essays by M. Victor Cherbuliez, under the signature of “ G. Valbert,” 
which he used in his journalistic writings, has been published. The title of the book 
is “ Hommes et Choses du Temps Présent,” and the essays treat of the principal social 
and political questions of the day. 


Amongst the works in preparation for the Early English Text Society is Part I. of 
Lord Berners’s English version of “ Huon of Burdeux,” from Wynkyn de Worde’s 
edition, printed about 1534, and of which the unique copy is in the possession of the Earl 
of Crawford and Balcarres, and forms one of the treasures of the Haigh Hall collection. 


We have received a copy of the report for the year ending September 3d, 1882, of 
General E. A. Merritt, Consul-General of the United States for Great Britain and 
Ireland at London. It is a very carefully drawn paper relative to trade, finance and 
industry within General Merritt’s jurisdiction. Navigation, commerce, fisheries, edu- 
cation, are a few of the topics treated by the Consul-General, and treated invariably 
with intelligence and with a satisfying array of fact. Emigration is also made the 
subject of an instructive section, and the subject of alcoholic liquors and their cost is 
full of painful interest. Of the last-named subject General Merritt says: «I have 
introduced this subject, as it is one of national importance, and its moral, social and 
political influence has become so great that it has become a matter of Parliamentary 
debate, and societies are being formed throughout the United Kingdom to overcome 
its dangerous and baneful influence upon the people. For, with an average popula- 
tion of thirty-three millions, it is carefully computed that there is expended yearly a 
sum of six hundred and fifty million dollars for alcoholic liquors, which is nearly 
double the whole land rental of the United Kingdom; or, as it is more expressly 
stated, the annual rent paid for houses is about three hundred and fifty million dollars, 
the expenditure for woollen goods two hundred and twenty million dollars, and for 
cotton goods sixty-five million dollars, leaving still a balance of fifteen million dollars 
in favor of alcohol.” 


Rev. John Chalmers has prepared a treatise on the structure of Chinese characters, 
in which the forms of the modern ideographs are arranged under three hundred 
primary forms, in accordance with the “ Shwoh-Wan” of A. D. 100 and the phonetic 
“ Shwoh-Wan” of 1833. The characters were all, it is believed, originally pictures ; 
but in process of time the resemblance has become so much obscured that most students 
even regard them as conventional. Dr. Chalmers’s chief object has been to show 
the resemblance of the characters to things, and to explain the uses of the several 
parts. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls (New York,) “ Standard Library” series is a new effort 
to issue good books at cheap fiction prices. No question is more freighted with weal or 
woe than that of placing good books within the reach of the masses. This series will 
include no fiction,—not because all fiction is bad, but because that class of books is al- 
ready sufficiently cheap. It will include travel, history, biography and popular science, 
and the books will be issued at the uniform price of twenty-five cents each. ‘The first 
volume, Hood’s “ Life of Oliver Cromwell,” is now ready. 


A very noticeable monograph is Dr. Orpheus Everts’s “ What Shall We Do for the 
Drunkard ?” published in pamphlet shape by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. Dr. 
Everts, who is superintendent of the Cincinnati Sanitarium, calls his essay “a rational 
view of the use of brain stimulants,” and most of his readers will find no difficulty in 
agreeing with him throughout. He treats drunkenness as a disease, pronounces all 
“antidotes” worthless frauds, and answers the question raised by himself with a plea 
for legislative prohibition. Preventive measures, according to this shrewd observer and 
man of large professional experience, can alone be trusted as efficient and useful in the 
cure of drunkenness. 


Blackwood for January (Ferree & Co., Philadelphia,) has a continuation of the 
series on Shakespeare’s female characters, the chapter given being devoted to /mogen. 
“A Little Chat About Mrs. Oliphant” makes agreeable reading; but it would have 
been still more interesting if it had more of a personal bearing. Very little is known 
of this strong writer as an individual. «The Ladies Lindoves” is developing into one 
of the most powerful novels of the period ; it is attracting just attention. Other articles 
in this number of Blackwood are “ Literary Bohemians,” “American Literature in 
England,” and “ The Political Outlook.” 


The Century Company have undertaken the revision of the “ Imperial Dictionary.” 
The work is under the direction of Professor William D. Whitney, of Yale. 


By a fire ina New York bindery, Messrs. Putnam & Sons recently lost over fifty 
thousand volumes, which were only slightly insured. Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 
were also heavy losers. 
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Dr. E. A. Freeman’s “ Impressions of the United States ” will be published here 
by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 


The Clarendon Press has published a notable edition of Corneille’s « Horace.” 


Messrs. Harper & Bros. announce Poe’s “ Raven,” illustrated by the late Gustave 
Doré. The illustrations were bought from M. Doré some time ago by the Harpers. 


Rev. R. Heber Newton’s sermons on “Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible ” 
will be published in * Lovell’s Library.” 


Dr. Georg Ebers’s new novel, “ Ein Wort,” is announced by W. S. Gottsberger, 
New York. 


Mrs. Pettengill, widow of a Bridgeport, Connecticut, editor, has left a building 
valued at ninety thousand dollars for the public library of that city. 


A new edition of “ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates” will be published by Harper 
& Bros. early in February; the last edition was published in 1869 and the original 
edition in 1841. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press a new volume by the “ Duchess,” en- 
titled « Loys, Lord Berresford, and Other Stories.” 


The amount of property left by the late Henry James is believed to be large. His 
library, copyrights and manuscripts are bequeathed to his son William, a professor in 
Harvard. 


Miss Noble, author of « A Reverend Idol,” has been visiting in New York, and re- 
ceived many attentions from literary people there. 


Mr. J. A. Froude has written to his American publishers, Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, requesting them to announce that “ The Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle,” including all the matter of this nature placed in his hands by Carlyle, will be 
issued at an early day, simultaneously with its publication in London by Mr. Froude’s 
publishers. 


Mr. Browning’s new volume, now in the press in London, is called « Jocoseria.” 
Under this curious Latin title is comprised a collection of things, grave and gay. Of 
eleven pieces in the book, the principal are: “Donald” (a deer-stalking poem), 
“ Ixion,” “ Mary Wolstonecraft and Fuseli,” and a long rabbinical story, called “ Hak- 
kadosch Jochanan.” 








ART NOTES. 


N the January number of 7he Portfolio, Mr. P. G. Hamerton begins a series of arti- 
I cles on “ Paris,” which is accompanied, with other illustrations, by a fine etching of 
the Hotel de Cluny, by H. Toussaint. Other articles.of importance are «The New 
Forest,” by W. Chambers Lefroy, «« The New Law Courts,” by Henry Cowell Bowes, 
and an account of the Jones collection at the South Kensington Museum. Noticeable 
illustrations are “A Souvenir of Velasquez,” by J. E. Millais, and « Study of a Girl’s 
Head,” by E. J. Poynter. The number isa fine one. Mr. Hamerton’s “ Paris” series 
is pretty sure to have lasting value. (New York: J. W. Bouton.) 


«A Complete Hand-Book of the National Museum of Naples,” according to the new 
arrangement, with plans, etc., has just been issued. 


Tke Royal Academy of Art at Berlin has decided that the next exhibition of works 
by Prussian and foreign artists shall be held during May and June next, at the Poly- 
technic School of Charlottenburg, near Berlin. 


Mr. Millais will probably be represented at the next Royal Academy exhibition by 
one, if not two, subject pictures, with which he has made considerable progress. 


Mr. Toby Rosenthal is an artist in whom California thoroughly believes. The 
critics of the Pacific Coast are never tired of describing Mr. Rosenthal’s work. He 
has been for several years at work in Germany, on a large picture illustrating that pas- 
sage in Scott’s “* Marmion” which describes the horrible punishment of a Benedictine 
nun. It is related by the poet that she escaped from a nunnery, followed a knight to 
field, was recaptured, and condemned to be built into the solid wall of a vault. The 
scene which Rosenthal has painted is praised by a correspondent, who tells a story of 
Rosenthal’s having spent weeks in dark vaults, to the great danger of his health, in mak- 
ing studies, and of his searching all over Germany for the only cresse¢ in existence such 
as is mentioned by Scott. 


The Munich International Exhibition, to be held this summer, offers liberal terms 
to foreign artists. Freight to and fro will be paid by the Munich Central Committee 
up to three hundred kilogrammes in weight, but pictures declined by the jury of ad- 
mission at Munich are at tlie expense and risk of the sender. First and second class 
medals will be awarded. Only three works by the same artist can be accepted ; paint- 
ings in water-colors, drawings, engravings, etchings and wood-cuts must be sent in 
frames. 


Mr. D. B. Sheehan is modelling, for their families, busts of the late Thurlow 
Weed and Henry C. Murphy. The former, which will be put in both marble and 


bronze, is being finished in the plaster, while the latter is still in the clay 
& 


A mammoth painting of a scene at the mouth of the Mississippi River has been 
painted by Robert Hopkin for the new cotton exchange in New Orleans. The picture 
has been shown in that city. 


When a painter is elected to the Royal Academy of England, he gives to the 
organization a picture which represents him. As the rule has existed *since the time 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the collection is now very large. But it is not very accessible 
in its present quarters at Burlington House, and there is a press agitation looking 
towards the placing of it where the public can see it. 


The death is announced of Professor B. Afinger, a well-known German sculptor, 
who owed most of his success to Rauch. His first work of note was a statuette of 
Rachel, the tragedian; He was the successful competitor in 1862 for the monument 
of Arndt, erected at Bonn in 1865. 


A new Italian art periodical, illustrated, under the comprehensive title /ta/ia, ap- 
pears at Rome. It is in small folio, and the first number, Dec. 24, 1882, is of eight 
pages. The first page has a good wood-cut reproduction of a Corinthian capital and 
its superincumbent architectural features in an’ inner brick wall belonging to what 
were once the Baths of Agrippa. Behind the Pantheon at Rome ancient ruins have 
lately been disengaged from later structures, which cast a new light on the origin 
and purpose of that world-renowned chapel and dome. The figures on the architrave 


are very appropriately marine, consisting of scallop shells, dolphins, and the trident of 
Neptune, and the suggestions have been made that the building was the famous portico 
of Neptune built by Agrippa. 





The Belt trial shows how small, after all, has been the diffusion of artistic knowledge 
in Engiand. Both judge and jury showed complete misapprehension of the value of 
artistic evidence. The Royal Academicians who gave their testimony went into the 
witness-box simply because they had been subpoenaed; they had had no communication 
with the defendant’s solicitors, and formed their opinions for themselves. It is thought 
by the English press to be little less than scandalous that distinguished men like Sir F. 
Leighton and Mr. Armstead cannot give their opinion on works of sculpture without 
being accused of all sorts of bad motives. 


Mr. R. Worthington has ready a new collection of etched reproductions of great 
pictures, which he publishes under the title of «Modern Etchings of Celebrated Paint- 
ings,” with text by John W. Mollett. Mr. Mollett writes an agreeable series of essays 
upon the great artists whose works are reproduced. 


The Paris Academy of Sciences presents to the veteran physicist Dumas a medal 
bearing his head in profile and an inscription “from his comrades, his pupils, his 
friends, his admirers.” The occasion was the fiftieth anniversary of his election to the 
Academy. 


The fine mosaic portrait of President Garfield, which Commendatore Salviati has 
made and intends to present to the American people as a companion piece to that of 
Lincoln, which he gave in a like manner years ago, in the Capitol, Washington, has 
arrived in London, ez route for the United States, and is on exhibition in that city. 


It is estimated that the aggregate cost of the pictures in the private galleries of 
New York City is at least six and one-half million dollars. Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt 
heads the list with one million dollars, followed by Mrs. A. T. Stewart, five hundred 
thousand dollars; Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, four hundred and fifty thousand; August 
Belmont, three hundred and fifty thousand. These galleries are filled almost entirely 
with the works of foreign artists. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


—Friday was the coldest day of the winter in Northern New England, the tem- 
perature ranging from thirty to thirty-four degrees below zero. In Northgrn New York, 
the temperature ranged from nineteen to twenty-seven degrees below zero. Lake 
Champlain was frozen over at its widest part, at Burlington. It is the earliest closing 
of that portion of the lake for several years. 


—The National Association for the Protection of the Insane and the Prevention of 
Insanity was in session during last week in this city. After the reading and discussion 
of a number of papers, a resolution was adopted recommending to the Legislatures of the 
several States for adoption the law of Pennsylvania enforcing a penalty of five hundred 
dollars for giving a faise certificate of insanity. 


—During December, 1882, the value of the exports of merchandise from the United 
States amounted to $92,960,433, or within a small fraction of three million dollars a 
day. This was exceeded but once before; viz., December, 1880. The excess of the 
value of exports over imports during the six months ended December 3Ist, 1882, 
amounted to $54,572,222, as against an excess of $25,902,683 during the fiscal year 
ended June 30th, 1882. 


—A letter from B’shop Kain was read on Sunday in all the Roman Catholic churches 
of the Diocese of Wheeling, West Virginia, ordering Catholics to quit the Knights of 
St. John, a German Catholic Society, upon pain of excommunication before the Ist of 
March. The Knights of St. John have disobeyed an order of the Diocesan Synod for- 
bidding round dances and the sale of beer at entertainments given by Catholic societies. 


—An official report published by the Ontario Government shows that of one hundred 
and ninety-three persons received into a lying-in asylum, known as the “ Bethel for the 
Friendless,” near Ottawa, one hundred and seventy-one have died. 


—The heaviest floods that have occurred in the British lake district for twenty years 
have prevailed during the week. Lakes Derwentwater and Bassenwaite joined and a 
portion of Keswick was submerged. 


—The visit of M. de Giers to Vienna has resulted in a complete understanding 
between Russia and Austria on the leading politic1] questions, and also in the arrange- 
ment of the differences regarding the navigation of the Danube. 


—The Shields legacy of about one hundred and thirty thousard dollars has. been 
awarded to the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, by the State 
Supreme Court. 


—John B. Carrington, Superintendent of the Insurance Adjustment Company of 
Cincinnati, has completed an investigation and adjustment of the loss on the Newhall 
Hotel, Milwaukee, by the recent fire. He says that “the construction of the building 
was no more hazardous than that of most hotels, while appliances considered ®aluable 
to extinguish fires were more numerous in it than in most hotels,” and he “ regards 
the fatal error to have been the effort of employés to extinguish the fire before alarm- 
ing the guests.” 


—The plan for strengthening the fortifications of Kiel, Germany, devised by General 
Count von Moltke and approved by the Emperor, is for the construction of a circle of 
sixteen forts, making the port dockyard one of the strongest in existence, and the com- 
pletion of a strategic railway establishing uninterrupted communication along the 
Baltic coast. 


—Switzerland has rejected the naturalization treaty proposed by the United States, 
according to which nationality is forfeited by residing for a certain period abroad, on 
the ground that this clause of the treaty is contrary to Swiss law. 


—Secretary Teller has written a letter toa Pennsylvanian, informing him that * sol- 
diers are not entitled to land unless they go on a tract and settle upon it, and improve 
and cultivate it. All statements to the contrary are false.” 


—Baron Frederick Ferdinand von Flotow, the distinguished German musical com- 
poser, principally known in this country by his operas of “* Martha” and * Stradella,” 
died at Wiesbaden on the 25th ult., aged seventy-two years.—Colonel O. H. Irish, 
Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, died at Washington on the 26th ult. 
aged fifty-two.—Professor Alexander Dimity, at one time United States Minister to 
Central America, died in New Orleans on the 30th ult., at the age of seventy-nine. 


—In the United States Senate, on Wednesday, the bill to provide for the holding 
of a Centennial Cotton and Industrial Exposition in 1884 was passed, with an amend- 
ment providing that the invitations to foreign countries to send exhibits shall be given 
by the board of managers, instead of the President of the United States. 


—Cetewayo has been reinstated as King of Zululand. About five thousand Zulus 
were present at the ceremony. Many of the chiefs expressed great dissatisfaction at 
the conditions on which he was restored. 
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—A few days ago, several bodies were stolen from a cemetery near Montreal, and 
“an attempt to frighten the students into giving up the bodies” proved unsuccessful. 
Then a ransom was offered, which resulted in two of the corpses being returned for 
eighty dollars. 


—The New York Assembly on Wednesday passed a bill reducing the fare on the 
elevated railroads in New York City to five cents. 


—The Supreme Court of the United States decided on Monday that the law of 
Alabama prohibi'ing miscegenation is not in conflict with the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, or with civil rights legislation founded upon it, “for the 
reason that it applies the same punishment to both offenders, the white and the black, 
without discrimination.” 


—General Walker on Monday took formal charge of the Census Bureau in Wash- 
ington. 


—The election of Thomas M. Bowen to be United States Senator for the long term 
and H. A. W. Tabor for the short term was formally completed in joint session of the 
Colorado Legislature on Monday. 


—I. H. Vincent, State Treasurer of Alabama, is reported to have stolen two hun- 
dred thousand dollars of the State funds. He left Montgomery on Monday night for 
parts unknown. 


—Governor Littlefield, of Rhode Island, in his annual message declares that 
twenty-five per cent. of the children of school age in that State do not attend any 
school, public or private, that the number of non-attendants is steadily increasing, that 
the ratio of illiteracy in Rhode Island is greater than that in any other Northern State, 
and that the percentage of mative-born citizens who cannot read and write is twice as 
great in this State as in other parts of New England. There isa surprise of some sig- 
nificance in these statements. 


—The Republican caucus of the Nebraska Legislature on Tuesday night nomi- 
nated General Charles F. Manderson, of Omaha, for U. S. Senator, and he was elected 
on Wednesday by the Legislature. (General Manderson is a Philadelphian by birth 
and a lawyer by profession. 








DRIFT. 


—There has been a large and steady increase of late years in the attendance at the 
German universities. From 15,113 students in 1872, the number has advanced to 
23,834 in 1882, or an increase of 57.6 per cent. Some alarm has been caused by this 
showing, as it is denied that the demand of modern life for men of education has in- 
creased in a like proportion. An official warning has been promulgated against stu- 
dents taking up the law as a profession, since its ranks are already “hopelessly over- 
crowded,” 


—The Musikalisches Wochenblatt contains a description of a new keyed instru- 
ment just invented by Herr Wilhelm Fischer, of Leipzig, to which he has given the 
name of the “adiaphon.” In place of strings, tuning-forks are used, which are struck 
by hammers through the medium of the ordinary mechanism of a grand piano. The 
tone is said to be of remarkable charm, and the instrument possesses the great recom- 
mendation of never getting out of tune. 


—The statistics of British pensions are curious. Ten thousand pensioners draw 
45,196,550 per annum from India, and 150,250 pensioners receive from the tax-payers 
of the United Kingdom more than seven million pounds sterling per annum. 
Of these latter recipients of public charity, many are nourished by a grateful country 
because offices which they had held have been abolished. The “blue ribbon” of the 
pension list is held by D. D. Heath. This gentleman has received, since 1847, £3,100 
per annum. In the same year, a pension of £1,145 per annum was granted to W. T. 
N. Champ, which he still enjoys, in consideration of the office of “chaff wax” having 
been abolished in that year. 


—In many of the more fashionable Methodist churches, the old-style class meeting 
has fallen into disuse. It was formerly considered the life of the church. Every 
church member was expected to belong to some class. The class leaders were men of 
mature life and experience, whose duty it was to keep the class members up in Chris- 
tian duty and doctrine. One of the chief exercises at class meeting was the narration 
of Christian experiences. This naturally became monotonous, for it was comparatively 
rare that brethren or sisters had any very extraordinary or remarkably interesting ex- 
periences to relate. A class leader who had not ingenuity enough to lead his class out 
of the rut, frequently saw member after member quietly depart, until none was left. 
In some quarters, there has been a movement toward turning the old class meeting 
into a study meeting. But the old-fashioned class leaders are not all accomplished stu- 
dents or teachers of the Bible, and not much has been done in this direction. 


—The number of buffaloes slaughtered last winter was esimated at eighty thou- 
sand, which accords very well with the number of hides shipped. Thus far this 
winter, the buffaloes killed have been compuratively few. A buyer of skins in the 
field reports that he has secured but nine hundred hides. It seems probable that the 
fears of the extinction of the animal are not unfounded. Indeed, it is only a result to 
be expected from the reckless manner in which huntsmen ride into a herd and 
slaughter the buffaloes for sport only,—a feat which requires neither prowess nor 
marksmanship. Unless the attempt to domesticate the animal succeeds, the noblest 
American game will pass into history before the next census is taken. 


—Bills applying for permission to construct seventeen hundred and seventy miles 
of new railroad in Great Britain, of which three-fourths will lie in England, will be laid 
before Parliament during the approaching session. This increased mileage is small, 
compared with the total annual extension in the United States, but in proportion it is 
enormous, especially when one considers that England now looks like a spider’s web 
on the railroad maps. The prospective increase is about four hundred miles more than 
that proposed to Parliament in 1882. 


—The refusal of two Mayors of New York to license a theatre for the production 
of the “ Passion play,” has excited discussion of the subject throughout the country. A 
drama in which some of the Apostles figure in Bible scenes, is being performed in va- 
riety theatres, with Frank Frayne—the actor who accidentally shot a woman on the 
stage,—in the principal part. In Cincinnati, which is notably a musical city, the intro- 
duction of sacred things in operas is being condemned by some religious people. In 
Wagner's “ Parsifal,” the knights of the Holy Grail go through with the rites of the 
sacrament ; in ‘ Der Freischutz,” Agatha kneels and sings a prayer; and so does Zer- 
dina, in “ Fra Diavolo.” In the opera of “ Moses in Egypt,” God is heard speaking out 
of the burning bush. The familiar church scene in “ Faust” shows an altar with offi- 
ciating priests and acolytes, and at this point Cincinnati Roman Catholics sometimes 
leave the theatre. 





—The London Sfectator wants to know if all the dukes get the Garter as a matter 
of course. We observe, it says, that the vacant Garter has been conferred on the Duke 
of Grafton, of whom it is only known that he saw service in the Crimea and is equerry 
to the Queen. If the Garter were always given for distinguished services, as it often 
has been, it would mean more than it actually does. If it had been given to the Mar- 
quis of Bath, for instance,—who, though a Conservative in politics, has held a steady 
Liberal course in relation to the political affairs of the East, affairs which he has evi- 
dently carefully studied,—it would have tended to raise the value of a Garter; whereas 
to give it toa mere duke—supposably for being so good as to be a duke,—tends de- 
cidedly to depreciate its value. 


—Certain figures have been collected by the warden of the Illinois Penitentiary, 
relative to death rates in penal institutions in which astonishing variations are shown. 
While at Sing Sing the yearly deaths from 1,000 inmates number less than seven, at 
Auburn they are twelve, and at Clinton over twenty—these being the three New York 
prisons. The lowest rate is three in Wisconsin, and the highest is seventy-seven in 
Mississippi. He says that the practice of letting convicts work in mines and upon 
railroads, without proper food or lodgings, causes frightful destruction of life in several 
Southern States, but he cannot understand why the figure is so high as forty-eight in 
New Hampshire. 


—From the new Roman Catholic Directory for Great Britain some interesting 
statistics of growth have been extracted. In England and Wales the total of clergy is 
now 2,112 priests and 17 bishops, who serve 1,188 churches, chapels and missionary 
stations. In Scotland there are 6 bishops, 306 priests, and 295 chapels. For England 
and Wales there is 1 archbishop, with 14 suffragans and 2 auxiliary bishops, and for 
Scotland 2 archbishops, with 4 suffragans. These numbers are about double those in 
the directory published just before the constitution of the hierarchy in 1850. Further, 
there are 29 Roman Catholic peers who have seats in the House of Lords, 4 Roman 
Catholic privy councillors, and 47 Roman Catholic baronets. At present the Sacred 
College of Cardinals consists of 6 cardinal bishops, 46 cardinal priests (among whom 
stand Cardinals Manning, Howard and McCabe), and 13 cardinal deacons, eighth 
among whom is Dr. John Henry Newman. 


—Howsteadily the use of steel in ship-building is growing in favor among builders, 
appears from the recent report of the Clyde business for 1882. The tormage of steel- 
built vessels in 1829 amounted to only 18,000, whereas in 1880 it was 42,000 tons, in 
1881, 66,609, and in 1882, 108,254. The two hundred and ninety-one vessels launched 
last year in the Clyde are classified as follows: War ships, two; screw steamers, one 
hundred and seventy-two; paddle steamers, fourteen; sailing ships, thirty-seven; 
yachts, eight; barges, twenty-one; barks, five; hopper barges, two; screw tugs, five ; 
steam launches, ten; lighters, four; dredgers, eight; cargo flats, three. 


—The chorus of complaint against the direction of the Comédie Francaise from 
without, and the manifestations of augmenting discontent from within, favor the belief 
that is gaining ground in Paris that important changes will shortly be made. M. Perrin 
is thoroughly unpopular, and unless something is speedily done the complete disinte- 
gration of the Comédie Francaise will be brought about. : 


—The Census Office has just issued a special bulletin showing the consumption of 
forest products as fuel in the United States during the census year. It appears that 
the number of persons using wood for domestic fuel was 32,375,074. The amount of 
wood so consumed was 140,537,439 cords, valued at $306,950,040. The amount of 
wood consumed by railroads and steamboats, in mining operations and in manufactur- 
ing, was 5,240,698 cords, valued at $15,012,333. In addition to this, there were con- 
sumed 74,008,972 bushels of charcoal, valued at $5,276,736. 


—Cable despatches report that the brain of Gambetta weighed eleven hundred 
grammes, or less than thirty-nine ounces. The maximum weight of the healthy brain 
in man is about sixty-four ounces, and the minimum about thirty-one. The brain of 
Guiteau weighed forty-nine and one-half ounces, that of Daniel Webster about fifty- 
seven ounces, an that of Napoleon Bonaparte about the same. The brain of a mulatto 
who recently died at Cincinnati weighed sixty-one ounces, and that of Cuvier, the 
naturalist, about the same. 


—It is not a very pleasant fact nor one of very good cheer to young men entering 
the ministry, that “more than half of the ministers on the roll of the Presbyterian 
Church, when they die, leave dependent widows.” Yet this is the statement officially 
made by the Board of Ministerial Relief. ‘The slender pittance which this Board is 
able to allow either to a disabled minister or to a minister’s widow is but $150 a year. 
Yet so extremely narrow are the resources of these aged and infirm persons that this 
amount is eagerly sought and thankfully received Since last April there have been over 
fifty applications, and new ones are coming in every week. The charity is one of 
which the churches do not seem to appreciate the need as they should. The trouble 
as to the giving is that the people in church who are called upon for contributions 
when a collection is taken up are for the most part those who are able-bodied, healthy, 
and in fair pecuniary circumstances. They have not felt the pinching of the poverty 
which worn-out ministers and widows suffer,and consequently are not moved to give 
as liberally as they might otherwise be. 


—Along the Little Miami River, about ten miles from Cincinnati, is a locality which 
has long been known to the country people as the “ Pottery Field.” The ground was 
strewed with fragments of pottery, bones, arrow-points, and other remains of like char- 
acter, and the place was generally considered to be the site of an ancient workshop. 
The primitive forest still occupies the locality, and is made up of oak, beech, elm, maple, 
walnut, etc. All around are found numerous mounés or tumuli, most of them small. 
A few of these were opened by Mr. Florian Gianque in 1876, and some interesting 
things found. But in 1878 Dr. Charles Metz and other gentlemen interested in archz- 
ology commenced a systematic exploration of the country thereabout, and so much has 
been found that it is possible to form some idea of the habits, and get a glimpse into 
the life, of the people who once lived in the immediate vicinity of the the city of Cin- 
cinnati. We learn from an article on the subject by Joseph F. James, in the Popular 
Science Monthly, that, during the four years that the excavations have been carried on, 
between six hundred and fifty and seven hundred skeletons have been brought to light. 
Many of them are in an advanced state of decay and crumble to pieces on the slightest 
touch; while others, again, are in a very good state of preservation. It can, therefore, 
hardly be inferred, that, because some of the skeletons are much decayed, they are 
necessarily very old; for, though we have well-preserved remains of bones from Baby- 
lon, Nineveh and Egypt, which are certainly twenty-five hundred or three thousand 
years old, still the cases are exceptional in which they are found in good condition after 
the lapse of many years. Different kinds of soil and differences in climate have much 
to do with the matter; for in a dry and equable ciimate bones may resist fora long time 
the influences which would cause their decay, while in a moist climate, and with sud- 
den and extreme changes of temperature, such as we have here, any bone, unless buried 
in peat or subject constantly to heavy pressure, so as to become partially fossilized, is 
liable to soon decay. 
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—The populations of the principal civilized countries of the world, according to the 
most recent census for each, returns for but few of them being older than 1879, are as 
follows, with the percentages of annual increase appended: France, 37,321,186,—0.22; 
Prussia, 27,279,111,—1.23; Saxony, 2,972,805,—1.54; Bavaria, 5,284,778,—1.04; 
Austria, 22,144,244,—0.78 ; Hungary, 15,725,710,—0.13; Belgium, 5,536,654,—0.98; 
Holland, 4,012,693,—1.24; Switzerland, 2,846,102,--0.66; Sweden, 4,565,668,—o.95 ; 
Norway, 1,878,100,—0.60; Spain, 16,625,860,—0.86; Italy, 28,437,091,—0.76; Rus- 
sia in Europe, 83,626,590,—1.32; England and Wales, 25,968,286,—1.43 ; Scotland, 
397 34370,—!.11; Ireland, 5,159,839,—0.47 ; United States, 50,155,783,—2.96. Rus- 
sia in Europe is the only country, it will be seen, in this list that surpasses the United 
States in the number of its inhabitants; while the nearest approach that is made to the 
United States in the matter of increase is Saxony, which shows a percentage of 1.54 as 
against ours of 2.96, or only about one-half as great a percentage. 


—Gold was in excess in ancient times, and mostly taken from the riversin Asia. The 
fables of Pactolus, of the golden fleece of the Argonauts, of the gold from Ophir, the 
history of King Midas, etc., all point toan Eastern origin of this metal. According to 
Pliny, Cyrus returned with thirty-four thousand Roman pounds of gold (about ten 
million dollars). The treasures exacted from Persia by Alexander the Great 
amounted to three hundred and fifty-one thousand talents, or four hundred million dollars. 
Gold also came from Arabia, and upon the Nile from the interior of Africa. Pliny 
calls Asturias the country in which the most gold is found. A tablet bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription was found in Idanha Velha, Portugal: «Claudius Rufus returns his 
thanks to Jupiter for having permitted him to find one hundred and thirty pounds of 
gold.” These sources of wealth have ceased to flow, and the endeavor of several 
Englishmen to reopen them have been unsuccessful. Bohemia, Mahren, Silesia and 
Tyrol, all have produced gold, and the receding of the glaciers has caused old mines 
to be uncovered; while upon the Italian side, at Monte Rosa, Val Sesina and Val An- 
saca, gold mines are still worked to-day, although with indifferent success. The only 
works of any note are those of Kremnitz, Hungary. It may, therefore, be safely as- 
serted that Europe is completely exhausted in this respect. 








COMMUNICATION. 
THE TERRITORIES I1N THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 
To the Editor of THz AMERICAN : 

N your last number, you ask if anyone can explain why the Territories should be 
I represented in a Republican National Convention. The reason seems to ine very 
simple and obvious. Individually, the citizens of the Territories are in all respects 
equal to the citizens of the States; but they are not yet sufficiently numerous to 
choose Senators, Representatives and Electors. The forms of the Constitution grant 
them no political power until they are prepared to bear all the responsibilities of State- 
hood. But, in the course of our national evolution, it has been discovered that these 
young Commonwealths need not be kept entirely in outer darkness. Deprived of the 
sunshine of returning boards” and “ electoral commissions,” they may at least enjoy 
the soft twilight of a national convention. 

In all probability, at the present time, Dakota outranks the States of Rhode Island, 
Florida, Oregon, Delaware and Nevada, and I should not venture to affirm that a single 
Territory stands below the last-named State. The States have a part in everything, 
from the primaries to the Electoral College. The one link that joins the Territories to 
the political tendencies of the nation is the Republican National Convention; for the 
Democrats do not invite them. For my part, I think that this generous recognition of 
a worthy element without voting power is entirely commendable, and I can contem- 
plate l)akota’s two delegates quite as cheerfully as Nevada’s six. 

Very respectfully, 
Kingsburg, Cal., fanuary 19. 


S. E, MoFFETT. 


{ We are not able to see that our correspondent makes out a strong case. The in- 
habitants of the Territories have no vote at the Presidential election; the Territories 
do not join in the election, at all; if, therefore, they help nominate the candidates, it is 
simply giving them, as outsiders, a share of influence and control in the nomination 
for which they can make no adequate return at the election. The small population of 
some of the States may give them undue weight, on account of their equality with 
larger ones as to Senators; but each of them has an electoral vote precisely correspond- 
ing to its number of delegates,—which is not the case with the Territories.—Ed. THE 
AMERICAN. ] 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, February I. 

’T ilE prospect of securing a satisfactory tariff revision is generally regarded as having 

I improved, and this tends to the encouragement of business. Hardly anything 
could be worse for the general prosperity of the country than the adjournment of Con- 
gress without definite action on the subject. Such a postponement of action would be 
very disturbing to manufacturers, and consequently to business interests generally. The 
money-market continues easy; the bank statement at New York on Saturday was more 
favorable than at any time since last July; and a notable circumstance is, that, though 
money is abundant at low rates, speculation on the stock exchanges continues to move 
within a moderate range. The general testimony is that “the lambs refuse to come in 
to be shorn.” The imports of merchandise, etc., at New York last week were again 
large; but the total showing of our foreign trade in December was very good, indeed. 

The closing quotations (bid,) of leading stocks in the New York market yester- 
day were: 

Central Pacific, 835g; Canada Southern, 687%; Denver and Rio Grande, 47% ; 
Delaware and Hudson, 107 5¢; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 125%; Erie, 
39; Lake Shore, 11034; Louisville and Nashville, 5734; Michigan Central, 9656; 
Missouri Pacific, 103% ; Northwestern, common, 131%; New York Central, 126; 
New Jersey Central, 725g ; Ontario and Western, 26 ; Omaha, 49; Omaha, preferred, 
107%; St. Paul, 106%; Texas Pacific, 397; Union Pacific, 993/; Wabash, 33; 
Wabash, preferred, 5374; Western Union, 82%. 





The closing prices (sales,) of leading stocks in the Philadelphia market yesterday 
compared with those of last week, were as follows : 
January 31. January 2,. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, . : : ° : ; 60% 604% 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . : ; : 273% 27 5% 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.,_ . ‘ ; 39%. 39% 


Lehigh Valley Railroad, . : . - : 65 64% 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, . 61 


Northern Pacific, common, - : 49 % 48% 
Northern Pacific, preferred, . : é é : 85% 84% 
Northern Central Railroad, .. ; : : : 55 

Westmoreland Coal Co., A : : : ~ pi 

Buffalo, Pittsburg and Western Railroad, . : , 18 18 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities yesterday 
in Philadelphia : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, . F : 103% 104% 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . : : ° 113% 113% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, - . : se 113% 113% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, ‘ - : ; 1183 119 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . : : : ° 1183 119 
United States 3s, registered, : : : : : 1043 104% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, ; - - ‘ 128 
United States currency 6s, 1896, ‘ ; A 4 129 
United States currency 6s, 1897, : : : ? 130 
United States currency 6s, 1898, : F . ; 131 
United States currency 6s, 1899, - S : ; 132 


The statement of the New York banks on the 27th instant showed a still further 
large gain in surplus reserve ($1,332,800), so that they held $10,007,575 in excess 
of the legal requirement. The principal items, comparatively presented, were : 


January 20. January 27. Differences. 
Loans, . ; . $317,459,800  $316,905,400 Dec. $554,400 
Specie, . : : 62,687,700 63,937,700 Inc. 1,250,900 
Legal tenders, . 23,064,400 23,351,400 Inc. 287,000 
Deposits, . : ; 308, 309, 300 309,126,100 Inc. 816,800 
Circulation, 17,470,200 16,985,800 Dec. 484,400 


The Philadelphia banks, in their statement of the same date, showed a small de- 
crease ($73,331,) in reserve. Their chief items were: 


January 20. January 27. Differences. 
Loans, . : . $73,747,575 $74,615,037 Inc. $867,462 
Reserve, . . 20,01 3,953 19,940,622 Dec. 735331 
National bank notes,. 690,083 674,283 Dec. 15,800 
Due from banks, 5854, 164 5,456,632 Dec. 397,532 
Due to banks, 12,640,902 12,806,836 Inc. 165,934 
Deposits, . é m 54,790,049 54,611,402 Dec. 178,647 


9,833,291 9,750,478 Dec. 82,813 


The export of specie from New York last week amounted to $251,745, the whole 
amount being in silver. The specie import was $383,444. 

In reviewing the coal trade, the Philadelphia Ledger of the 29th ult. says: «The 
anthracite coal trade is very dull; and this is due not only to the half-time restriction 
at the mines, but also to the ice-bound condition of the harbors, almost entirely restrict- 
ing shipments. In this respect, New York during the past week has been, if anything, 
worse off than Philadelphia, and, although some loading goes on in the docks, it is 
almost impossible for sailing vessels to move. The Reading Railroad steam collier 
fleet is also crippled by the loss of the ¢ Allentown’ and ‘ Pottsville.’ The coal output 
at the mines, however, reduced as it is, is no greater now than the demand, and when 
navigation gets better the accumulated stocks may be expected to decrease. The total 
output thus far in 1883 is about the same as for the same period last year. The com- 
panies are in thorough harmony in continuing the restriction, and it will go on until 
the supply falls short of the demand.” 

Wells, Fargo & Co.’s estimate of the aggregate of precious metals produced in the 
States and Territories west of the Missouri River, including British Columbia, (and re- 
ceipts in San Francisco by express from the west coast of Mexico,) during 1882 shows: 
Gold, $30,193,355; silver, $50,155,288 ; copper, $4,055,037; lead, $8,008,155. Total 
gross result, $92,411,835. California shows a decrease in gold of $1,696,351. Nevada 
shows a total falling off of $1,484,188, the yield from the Comstock being $1,333,018, as 
against $1,726,162 in 1881, a decrease of $393,144. The product of Eureka district, 
Nevada, is $3,176,656, as against $4,127,265 in 1881, a decrease of $953,609. Utah, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona each show a notable increase on the products of 
last year. The exports of silver during the year to Japan, China, India, the Straits, etc., 
have been: From Southampton, $27,390,000; from Venice, $9,695,000; from Mar- 
seilles, $806,000; from San Francisco, $5,375,000. Total $43,266,000, as against 
$27,000,000 from the same places in 1881. 

In the five great Western States north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
Rivers, the increase of railway mileage for last year aggregated two thousand and 
seventy-seven miles, or nearly twenty-six per cent. of the total new mileage of the 
entire country. The new track is distributed thus: Ohio, five hundred and one miles; 
Michigan, two hundred and seventy-eight and one-half miles; Indiana, five hundred 
and forty-five miles ; Illinois, three hundred and eighty-two miles ; and Wisconsin, three 
hundred and seventy-one miles. 

A SLIGHT ExposURE IN BAD WEATHER, when the system is out of order, often 
brings on a Stubborn Cold; the attending Cough irritates the Lungs, and, if not 
promptly treated, frequently develops a tendency to a tuberculous condition. To 
avoid this danger, those troubled with Colds should resort at once to Dr. Jayne’s Ex- 


pectorant, which soon loosens and eradicates Coughs, soothes and heals inflamed parts, 
and removes all anxiety by setting the patient on the way to good health ence more. 


Circulation, 
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